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CuaprTer LV. 


“T AM sitting upon something hard,” says Tom Heathcote in 
a voice of angry suffering as he and his wife set off on 
their drive home in the brougham. ‘ What the deuce can it be?” 

“Oh, I am so glad!” cries Lesbia joyfully. 

“T do not know why you should be glad! What is it ?” 

“T was afraid that they had forgotten to put it in. It is 
Emma's novel.” 

* Emma's novel ?” 

“Yes, Emma’s novel! Why, you knew that she was writing 
one!” 

“Did I?” 

“Why, you lent her money to help her to have it published.” 

“More fool I! SoI did!” 

“T wish we could get home a little faster! How slowly he is 
driving! Iam dying to begin it! I shall not sleep till I have 
read every word!” 

“Poor Emma! I should think it would keep till to-morrow.” 

“Tt only arrived to-day, but Aunt Chantry somehow got hold 
of it, and dipped into it, and was very much shocked.” 

“ Shocked ?” 

“Yes, shocked. It is quite the most humorous idea I ever 
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heard of; but it seems that Emma—Iimma of all people—has 
written an improper novel.” 

“T do not believe a word of it” (stoutly). 

“Nor should I have believed it if she had not told me herself.” 

“Told you that she had written an improper novel?” with 
indignant incredulity. 

“Of course not in those words; but she told me that Aunt 
Chantry had made use of some very strong expression about it, 
which after all amounts to much the same thing.” 

Tom is heard in the darkness of the brougham to fidget 
uneasily, as if the news of his once love's literary indiscretion 
hurt his mind as much as the sharp edges and hard back of that 
indiscretion had already done his body. 

“And I never think Aunt Chantry particularly straitlaced,” 
continues Lesbia, still inclined to treat the matter titteringly ; 
“while on the contrary I have always looked on Emma as rather 
a prude.” No answer. “Whenever I have tried to tell her a 
risqué story ——” 

“More shame for you!” 

“Oh, nothing at all bad, only a little piquant—she has always 
frozen up and stopped me; and now that she should have—oh, 
why does not Benson drive faster? ” 

The poor subject of this conjugal duet passes a very indifferent 
night. She takes her four ‘Miching Mallechos’ up to bed with 
her, less from parental tenderness than from a morbid fear that 
the mere fact of the number of copies may reveal her secret to the 
dusting housemaids. Mournfully, in the small hours of the 
autumn night, she turns the pages in search of the poison which, 
according to her aunt, is so liberally spread there; mournfully, 
and yet now and then with a throb of elation when she happens 
upon some passage which shines upon her fond eye clad in indis- 
putable purple. Once or twice it strikes her that more unlikely 
things have happened than that the author of ‘Warp and Woof’ 
should casually, attracted by the originality of its title or recom- 
mended by some friend, open ‘Miching Mallecho,’ and lighting 
upon some of these passages, give a start of delighted surprise at 
seeing this new planet in the sky of imagination “swim into his 
ken.” Will he detect, as she herself with a flush of pleasure is 
doing in this vigil, the resemblance between her turns of expres- 
sion, her audacities of thought, and his own? When at length, 
about four o’clock in the morning, she creeps to bed, she falls into 
restless and contradictory dreams of being cut by her whole 
acquaintance, led by Mrs. Cave, the mawvaise langue of the neigh- 
bourhood, for having written ‘Miching Mallecho,’ and at the same 
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moment apparently, of being the object of a tremendous ovation 
in the Albert Hall for having achieved that masterpiece. She 
wakes in the act of pushing away a crown of bays, which Edgar 
Hatcheson, with some slight confusion of ideas between the meeds 
of prose and poetry, is insisting on pressing round her brows. 

There is not much foretaste of the Albert Hall glories in the 
expression of Mrs. Chantry’s face as she enters the breakfast-room 
next morning, with her niece’s three volumes under her arm. 

“T return you your property!” she says in a rather alarming 
voice, laying them beside Emma’s plate. 

They sit down in unwonted silence ; unwonted, for usually their 
téte-a-téte breakfast is one of the pleasantest half-hours in the day 
to two people sincerely attached to each other; and who yet, 
agreed to go each her several way, sometimes do not meet again 
till dinner. But Miss Jocelyn’s love for her adopted mother, 
though warm and genuine, has never been quite without fear; and 
it is only with a good deal of whip and spur applied to her courage 
that she at length forces herself to ask— 

“ Did you—were you able to—to—read much of—of it?” 

“T read it from cover to cover—every word of it!” 

This at least is satisfactory, but the tone in which the statement 
is made so nearly resembles that of the child who with gloomy 
nausea announces that he has swallowed his prescribed jalap, that 
the young novelist is unable to draw much reassurance from it. 
She waits, with a beating heart, for some expression of opinion to 
follow; but as none does, she hazards the inquiry— 

“Did it strike you as having—do you think it has any— 
merit ?” 

So modest a bid for praise must surely be followed by having 
some slight encomium knocked down to it. 

“T am not enough of a critic to give an opinion as to its literary 
value,” with a slightly ironic emphasis ; “and if I were, I was not 
dispassionate enough to judge it from that point of view; my one 
feeling from the first page to the last was ’—the irony yielding to 
sincere and painful emotion—“ was an earnest wish that anybody’s 
child but mine had written it.” 

Emma’s bit of toast has dropped out of her shocked fingers on 
to the carpet, and like the immortal one of ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ 
on the buttered side, without her perceiving its lapse. 

“ Why should you tamper with such a subject at all?” pursues 
Mrs. Chantry, her keen grey eyes beginning to flash with indig- 
nant annoyance. “ The relation of the sexes, in the cant of the 
day, is no doubt supposed to be the field of labour of most fiction ; 
and if you must write a novel, which, I suppose ”—with a vexed 
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laugh—“ nowadays ‘most every gurl expecks’; and you had 
treated those relations within wholesome and legitimate limits, I 
should not have complained; but that without authority, with- 
out previous training, without—at least I hope without—ex- 
perience——” 

She breaks off, conscious, perhaps, that her sentence, if finished, 
may lead her to plant a dart even more barbed than she intended 
in the breast of the rapidly reddening and paling girl before her. 
The cruelty of the slightly implied doubt as to her having drawn 
upon her own experience for the illegal ardours of ‘ Miching 
Mallecho’ has sent every drop of her red young blood to the girl’s 
face, and then drained it away again. 

“ You must know,” she says, in a low and not very steady voice, 
“ that it is the essence of imagination to be able to describe states 
of mind and conditions of feeling which it has not experienced.” 

“But why you—you of all people ””—(with a very perceptible 
increase of warmth)—“ should think it necessary to deal with such 
an obscure and painful problem as hereditary vice a 

“Tf such problems exist ”—in a firmer voice, but not without 
an inward quailing before the lightning of her companion’s eye— 
“it is surely a want of courage to blink them; to refrain from 
throwing whatever small ray of light one can on such a momentous 
subject, for fear of the paltry ‘ Qu’en dira-t-on?’” 

Sincerely and ardently in earnest in her plea as Miss Jocelyn 
undoubtedly is, she cannot help a slight by-feeling of satisfaction in 
the turn of this last sentence, whose beauty of outline is, however, 
as becomes immediately apparent, entirely lost upon her auditor. 

“T can’t believe ”—(with the sarcasm which from a child Emma 
has known as an integral part of her aunt, and yet has never 
grown quite comfortably used to)—“ that the benefit—large as it 
will undoubtedly be—which society may derive from any ray of 
light you can cast on such a subject is at all likely to outbalance 
the moral deterioration to yourself.” 

It is now the turn for Miss Jocelyn’s blood to race back to her 
cheeks, and it is not slow to obey the whip of her interlocutor’s 
stinging words. Moral deterioration! When the one burning 
hope that has guided her pen from opening to finish has been that 
of living in men’s memories as a teacher and a benefactor to her 
kind ! 

“Out of whose paint-box”—pursues the relentless censor of 
‘Miching Mallecho ’—“ you got the colours with which you paint 
these headlong passions, I am at a loss to conjecture; for I am 


bound to say that there is a certain vividness about them. They 
do not read like second-hand! ” 
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“TI did not wish them to do so,” replies Emma, her parental 
feelings lending her the valour necessary to defend her assailed 
eaglet ;—“ I wished to supply my own total want of experience— 
you know—though just now you seemed to imply a doubt of it ”— 
(with a burning blush of hurt modesty)—“ how total that ignor- 
ance is—by imagination and intuition; I wished to draw as 
vigorous a picture as lay in my power of what has been the 
greatest motive force of human action from the beginning of 
time!” 

She draws up her rather unfashionably long neck as she speaks, 
with an air of dignity so disproportioned, in her aunt’s opinion, to 
the cause that has produced it, that her wrath, fierce as it is, yields 
to her ineradicable and in-season-out-of-season sense of a joke. 

“You have indeed been successful!” she says, breaking into 
a laugh ;—“ but as I told you last night, you must give me time 
to grow used to my new dignity as aunt to Vesuvius! It beats 
Mrs. Nickleby’s of niece to the Commissioner of Pavingstones 
hollow.” 

After Mrs. Chantry has quitted her, Emma turns over in her 
mind whether she shall not loose the floodgates of her tears, but 
reflecting that since she had wept plentifully overnight there 
would be a certain tautology in the indulgence; and reflecting 
further, with just a touch of her aunt’s cynicism, that if she cries 
whenever Mrs. Chantry falls foul of ‘ Miching Mallecho,’ she will 
not have an eye left by Christmas, she abstains. 

The day is Sunday; and the succession of ordinary Sunday 
events renders it even easier than would be the case on a week- 
day for the two occupants of Chantry Castle to avoid each other. 
It is an undoubted fact that affection for one’s housemates should 
be in an inverse ratio to the size of one’s house. Ina palace two 
people may be comfortably indifferent; but in a cottage they 
must be fond. Without having come into any further contact 
with her aunt than is involved in having sat beside her in church 
and opposite to her at luncheon, to which repast both have 
eagerly, and with the same motive of avoiding a ¢ée-d-téte, invited 
Mr. Small, Emma reaches the afternoon. In the silence of her 
turret room it seems to stretch interminably before her; and in 
the turmoil of her spirit, her censor’s words, “ moral deteriora- 
tion,” “aunt to Vesuvius,’ seem to write themselves large, 
obscuring the text, on each page of the book and essay which 
in succession she tries to read. Though she cannot hope that 
they, will vanish from her retina, they may perhaps appear in less 
monstrously sized print out of doors! But even upon the 
autumn flowers still holding out gallantly against the frost that 
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bitter verdict seems inscribed; and as she strays disconsolately 
among them, a hungry desire to appeal against it to some second 
opinion grows strong within her. Mrs. Chantry’s judgment is 
undoubtedly, as a rule, sound, and her instincts true; but in this 
case that judgment is warped by prejudice, and her sympathies 
narrowed by the limitations of her education; the miserably 
inadequate female education of thirty years ago! If there were 
but some other mind to which she could appeal against the 
injustice of her aunt’s sentence! But she scans her mental 
horizon in vain for a friendly sail. In this extreme infancy of 
‘Miching Mallecho,’ who can already have read it? or, at all 
events, who can convey to her his or her opinion of it? There 
is one person indeed, Lesbia Heathcote, who has probably ere 
this devoured it; but Lesbia’s estimate on a question of ethics 
would be scarcely more valuable than on a literary one. It is 
possible, however, that her husband may have glanced at it; and 
Tom, though without any intellectual pretensions—— Five 
minutes after having decided that Tom Heathcote has no 
intellectual pretensions, Miss Jocelyn has called her dogs, and is 
walking swiftly in the direction of the home of that unconscious 
arbiter of her destiny. 

By road the Heathcotes are five miles off; but as the crow flies 
they are not more than three, and by taking a straight line across 
park and field, through intervening coverts, and over gate and 
hurdle, it is possible to reach them on foot in less than an hour. 
It is naturally the directer line which a person in Emma’s heat 
and hurry of spirit is likely to take. What is the chance of a 
face scratched by hedge-briars, or ankles pricked by furze-spikes, 
to one who has such an issue to have determined at the goal ? 

The day is one of autumn’s best—warmly sunshiny; and 
pervaded by that misty, cobwebby, thoughtful stillness, which is 
the exquisite appanage of the season at her fairest. 

The trees—it is a flat well timbered region—look incredibly 
splendid through the thin shining vapour, whether it be the solitary 
royalty of oak or beech, or the daring grace of grouped cherry 
and maple and chestnut thrusting the happy audacity of their 
contrasts into each other’s branches. Their beauty must take 
possession of the most preoccupied eye and mind, and as Emma 
looks at them with a sort of stupefaction, it comes home to her 
what a feeble thing memory is! How weakly it carries the print 
of one burnished October on to another! It “lacks retention” 
of the astonishing colours, gold and rust and copper, and down- 
right flaming yellow, and ardent red and saffron, and green that 
snuffs out spring’s! 
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The nimble sweetness of the air, the silent splendour around 
her, though incapable of distracting her thoughts for long from 
the inevitable channel, yet make those thoughts run more 
placidly along it. Her reflections take the consoling turn that 
all original writers have begun by meeting with opposition and 
contumely—that the most original, in fact, have had to make their 
own public, have had to wait to gain due hearing till they had 
formed an audience for themselyes. She cannot, it is true, 
claim the parentage of the ideas which have excited her aunt’s 
reprobation, but she is among the pioneers. She must take the 
penalty always attached to being in the vanguard—the fatigue 
of the axe and pick, and the weariness of deferred recognition 
and reward. 

These exalted consolations carry her to where, for the moment, 
her aunt’s property ends, interrupted by an impertinent little 
tongue of woodland belonging to the Hatchesons, which runs up 
into it. By crossing that narrow strip she will find herself in ten 
minutes again on Mrs. Chantry’s land, having saved herself 
a distance of half a mile. 

The thought of the Hatchesons inevitably brings with it that 
of their nephew. Oh, if it were the author of ‘ Warp and Woof’ 
in search of whose verdict she was speeding! If she could but 
meet him again, and, without betraying her acutely personal 
interest in the matter, extract from him his real opinion as to (not 
so much the main drift and scope of the story, upon which she 
feels a confidence of his entire sympathy and approbation), but 
as to whether there has been any unnecessary crudeness in the 
treatment of details; as to whether, most of all—and here 
is where the shoe pinches—there is any foundation in fact for 
Mrs. Chantry’s wounding accusation—here she reddens as 
brightly as the maple bough under which she is passing— 
of indelicacy ! 

She has scarcely set foot upon Hatcheson ground before one 
half at least of her wish is fulfilled, for, stretched along the 
mossed ground at a beech foot, with his hat beside him, as he 
stares up skywards through the jewel-bright leaf-roof over his 
head, she sees the essayist of her aspirations. The grass ride 
cut through the cover which she is following, leads her directly 
past him ; and as the little dogs’ inquisitive yaps on discovering 
him make her approach less noiseless than it would otherwise 
have been, he is able to be on his feet, hatted and decorous, 
and advancing to meet her, before she reaches him. 

“T am not trespassing,” she says, with her graceful smile, 
“though it looks like it. {have been given leave.” 
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“And if you were trespassing, I am not a gamekeeper,” he 
answers; and the moment that the words are out of his mouth is 
displeased at their curtness. 

“Tt is lucky for the dogs that you are not! Jim! Fritty! 
I had forgotten them. I was thinking of something else. You 
looked as if you were thinking, too.” 

She smiles again, and a little wistfully, longing to ask him 
whether he has found the attitude of lying flat on his back, with 
the whites of his eyes turned up to heaven, to be the one in 
which the creative faculty is most active, the sap of the mind runs 
most freely. 

“Looks are deceptive, I am afraid, for my mind was as nearly 
a blank as it was possible to be.” 

“T should not think that that was a possibility very easily 
within reach of a mind like yours,” she returns, and with an air 
of such matter-of-fact simple deference that once again his 
overnight sense of confusion at the excess of her appreciation 
makes him hurry into a disclaimer. 

“T assure you that it finds no difficulty at all. It is a 
condition which I succeed in reaching every fine Sunday when I 
can manage to get into the country.” 

“T suppose,” she says slowly, “ that you—I mean that all hard 
and serious thinkers, knowing that the tension must be relaxed 
now and again, force your intellectual faculties to lie down to 
rest as deliberately as you would your bodies if you felt them 
growing exhausted.” 

“Do we?” he answers, with a laugh, and making another 
effort to jump down from his pedestal; “I cannot answer for 
Socrates and Bacon and Locke, but as far as I myself am con- 
cerned——” He breaks off. The raillery of his tone, polite and 
gentle as it is, causes her to redden. “I felt very small last 
night, I assure you,” he says, exchanging the light mockery of his 
tone for one of half indignant remonstrance, “when I recalled 
with what persistent egotism I had talked of myself. You must 
not let me begin to sin again in the same way.” 

For a moment she makes no rejoinder, but stands, shade and sun- 
shine flecked, lightly brushing across the lips that are trembling 
with the eagerness of her inward emotion, a little flaming cherry- 
bough that she had absently gathered in passing. Then— 

“JT, too, was ashamed of the way in which I catechised you,” 
she says; “ but my motive was not—was not——” 

“Was not idle curiosity,” she is about to add, but stops; since 
what other motive can she assign without self-betrayal? There 
is nothing for it but to reframe her sentence. 
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“did not know when I might have the chance of meeting you 
again ” (it is impossible for the least coxcombical of men to miss 
the tone of unmistakable regret in which this doubt is uttered), 
“and ”—with a slight and serious smile—“ long as my catechism 
seemed to you, I should have wished to make it longer still.” 

“Yes?” 

“Tam like a child”—smiling again and deprecatingly—* who 
wants to pull his toy to pieces to see how it is made. I want to 
pull ‘Warp and Woof’ to pieces to see how dt was made; I want 
you to tell me—of course, supposing you do not dislike to do so— 
which of the essays took you most time and trouble to bring to 
its present pitch of polish? at what hour of the day they were 
written? and even—you will laugh at this—with what sort of 
pen?” 

“T cannot remember the pen, but I am afraid most of them 
were scratched off with a printer’s devil waiting in the ante-room ; 
and I am also afraid that to a less lenient eye than yours, they 
show plain marks of their origin.” 

“You do not say so?” with an accent of stupefaction; “ and” 
. —with an eagerness that makes her lose sight of the oddness 

which so persistent and minute an inquisitiveness as to his craft 
must wear to his unenlightened eyes—‘did you find early 
morning or night the time when you were in greatest vein? I 
believe that few writers produce much in the afternoon.” 

“How do you come to be so interested in the tricks of the 
trade?” he asks, laughing, and yet a little impatiently, too. 
“Were you thinking of beginning author yourself?” 

The question is asked in the lightest spirit of raillery, and with 
the sole notion of making her change the subject. 

He has fled from printers’ ink and its associations into the 
heart of this bosky wood ; and that the Dryad whom he meets 
there, and whose image had been the suavest among the sensuous 
impressions of delight that her present advent had interrupted 
should persist in smearing him with it, seems to him an anomaly 
not to be endured. That he should have to be continually 
raising her from the knees, upon which she as persistently insists 
on going down before him, seems to him—to do him justice—an 
anomaly more monstrous still. His bantering question has 
thrown her into a turmoil of spirit which he little suspects. 
What an opportunity! Here is the second opinion—and what an 
opinion ! how different from poor Tom Heathcote’s, for which she 
had craved! here, now, almost providentially as it would seem, set 
within her reach! Shall she—shall she not? Shall she? She 
is looking in his face with a piercingness, of which she is unaware, 
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trying to read on it whether he is worthy of the enormous 
confidence about to be reposed in him; and the momentous words, 
“T have written a novel called ‘ Miching Mallecho,’” are hovering 
on her lips, when he speaks and puts them to flight. Seeing with 
surprise that she looks disturbed— 

“TI was only subjocose,” he says apologetically; “I did not 
really credit you with anything so wanting in originality.” 

There is such a fine flavour of liberal young contempt in his 
tone for all female authorship that ‘Miching Mallecho’ flies 
frightened back to the innermost recesses of its creator’s being. 
She must depend upon Tom Heathcote after all. 


CuapTer Y. 


Wen the two illustrious authors leave the wood it is together. 
This came about by no parti pris on either side; but simply that 
in the ardour of conversation his fodtsteps keep pace with hers 
for just a few yards—then for a few yards more till the topic in 
hand is finished; and then for just a few more, because another 
topic has been embarked upon. 


It is as far from Miss Jocelyn’s habits and tastes to ramble the 
country-side in ¢ée-d-téte with a young man, as it would be 
within her aunt’s wishes that she should do so. But in this case 
the man is swallowed up in the Mind. Could even Mrs. Cave 
point the finger of scorn at her for treading the stubble in 
company with an Intelligence? Not that she formulates to 
herself this delicate difference; but it is unconsciously yet 
reassuringly present to her. 

They do not again approach the subject of female authorship ; 
but each reciprocally extracts from and imparts to the other a 
good deal of personal detail. He informs her that he is a 
Cockney born and bred ; and that he very much regrets the fact 
that he scarcely knows the cedar of Lebanon from the hyssop or 
the oak ; or can discriminate the flight and song of one bird from 
another; that he was reading so hard while at Oxford as to have 
very little time for athletics; though, with a smile, he hoped he 
had not been quite a “smug”—asking her, with another smile, 
whether she were acquainted with the word. The answering 
smile with which she replies in the affirmative is dashed with 
embarrassment at the recollection that the last time she had 
heard the obnoxious term, it had been applied to her innocent 
interlocutor. In return she confides to him her sighs for a more 
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literary miliew; whereupon he assures her that she would not 
like it if she had it. She unconvinced relates the particulars of 
her intellectual famine; and that the only house in the neigh- 
bourhood where any crumbs are ever thrown her to allay it, is 
the one in the direction of which they are now walking; and into 
which the eccentric old lord, Tom’s grandfather, occasionally 
imports from London some stray light of science, art, or letters, 
who finds him or herself strangely out of place among the 
habitués of the house. Upon his suggesting what a comfort and 
solace these errant luminaries must reap from her society, she 
assents with a simple matter-of-factness that rather amuses him. 

Their reciprocal confidences cover so much ground that it is 
with a start of surprise that Emma perceives that they are close 
upon the high-road, into which, after her short cut, she emerges 
exactly opposite the Heathcotes’ lodge. He has walked with her 
the whole way. Perhaps the sight of Tom Heathcote indistinctly 
perceived between the ironwork of the lodge gates talking to the 
lodge-keeper awakens or quickens her consciousness that her 
companion of three absorbing miles is an almost perfectly strange 
young man, and the nephew of “ those awful Hatchesons,” as well 
as a Mind. 

She is, at all events, not left long in forgetfulness of the two 
former facts after having joined Tom Heathcote; to do which she 
has—a matter for some subsequent regrets—a good deal scamped 
her adieux. To the person parted from there has seemed nothing 
lacking to the pretty courtesy of her farewell, save the expression 
of a hope that it is not a final one. 

“Who is your friend?” asks Tom in a key of mild curiosity. 


Then, as she hesitates: “Did not I see you talking to 
some one?” 


“Tt was Mr. Hatcheson.” 

“Good Heavens! I hope he is not coming here to worry my 
grandfather again about the Ten Acres! He has not the least 
intention of selling it him! The little cad supposes that his 
money——” 

“Tt was not old Mr. Hatcheson ”—conscience tears out this 


hasty yet reluctant admission—“ but his nephew—Mr. Edgar 
Hatcheson ! ” 


“TI did not know that he had a nephew.” 
“Why,” rather indignantly at this new illustration of the fact 
of the non-recognition of the porcelain of the earth by the clay 
vessels that jostle and bump it, “ you dined in his company last 
night!” 
“Oh, that odd-looking smug of a chap! And what brings him 
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here? Does he want Lesbia,” with a rather grim recurrence to 
the chronic grievance of his life, “ to tell his hand? ” 

“You need not be alarmed,” with a slightly offended accent; 
“he has no intention of paying you a visit. He merely happened 
to meet me on my road here, and walked a little way with me.” 

“The Hatchesons’ nephew! I like his cheek!” 

Emma has liked it too, and therefore it is odd that she should 
feel so strange a sense of ire at the utterance of a sentiment 
which she shares. 

“Shall I find Lesbia at home?” she asks, controlling the 
expression of her sentiment so successfully, that Tom, who is 
always partial to her society, gladly abandons whatever his 
projects for the afternoon had been to escort her to the house, 
answering— 

“Yes, you know she never goes out on Sunday afternoon.” 

“Ts she alone?” 

“Yes, for a wonder,” with an intonation of thankfulness. 
“And it is a wonder nowadays. We are by ourselves! 
McDougall has got the influenza” (Mr. Heathcote’s tone seems 
to imply that the disease has hitherto been too severely judged). 
“ And as to the dear old gentleman,I think he has been rather 
more careful since his last Theosophist went off with the spoons!” 

“ Tt was never proved against him!” ¢ries Emma indignantly. 

“She has the children with her, of course; but you do not 
mind them.” 

“T thought you told me last night that she never had the 
children with her now! See what loose accusations husbands 
bring against their wives!” 

She speaks rallyingly, but her mind is occupied by quite 
another subject. She is measuring with her eye the distance 
between them and the lovely old house of red brick, crossed with 
dim blue, that faces her at the end of the drive, which, as in the 
case of so many Tudor and Jacobean houses, leads straight as a 
die and without any insincere divergences to right or left to the 
hall-door. She is saying inwardly that, ere that interval is 
crossed, she must either by direct inquiry, or, preferably, by wily 
insinuation, have extracted from Tom his opinion of the ethical 
tendency of ‘Miching Mallecho.’ That he should have been 
nearly twenty-four hours in the house with that work without 
having had the curiosity to glance between its pages, seems to 
her an hypothesis hardly worth entertaining. She begins her 
approaches with indirect subtlety. 

“Did you go to church this morning?” 

“Tdid. Lesbia did not. I could not get her off in time.” 
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“Indeed! I know that she is never quite up with the lark. 
But,” laughing rather consciously, “what made her so unusually 
late ?” 

“She sat up most of the night reading, and consequently wild 
horses would not have got her out of bed this morning, even to sit 
under the angel Gabriel.” 

Here is her opportunity. She must not lose this second one, 
far inferior as it is to the golden chance she had thrown away in 
Mr. Hatcheson’s wood. What can be easier or more natural than to 
inquire the nature of studies so absorbing? But before she can 
frame the inexplicably difficult sentence her opportunity is gone. 

“Tf you could give her a hint that it is not only I who notice 
how she is letting her constitutional indolence grow upon her,” 
says Tom, whose mind is evidently running very much more upon 
his wife’s shortcomings than on their cause—“I do not often 
trust myself to speak to her on the subject, because I always lose 
my temper, chiefly,*I think” (with a smile of vexation, yet 
candour), “‘ because she invariably keeps hers. But just a word 
in season from you now P 

Emma shakes her head. 

“T might pinch my finger between the tree and the bark; and 
besides, you know, Tom, that Lesbia was my present to you; I 
gave her to you—do you recollect how you went down like a 
ninepin when I first took you up to her at the Queen’s Ball ?— 
and I do not like my gifts picked holes in.” 

She says it with that light playfulness which can carry a 
rebuke so much more safely than a heavier vehicle, and, being a 
worthy fellow enough, he takes it in good part; but by the time 
her mild reproof is ended they have reached the house, and her 
second opportunity has gone the way of her first. 

The old house extends two arms of cherry-coloured brick to 
enclose three sides of a square—that mellow cherry tint gained, 
they say, by burning the bricks with straw. As they stand at 
the great nailed door, the alternate cherub-heads and squirrels 
that decorate the spouts look down humorously at them and at 
the nigh three hundredth set of loosened leaves sailing goldenly 
down from tree-bough to sward, which their little blackened oak 
faces have kept watch on. 

Tom does not escort his wife’s cousin farther than the portal, 
so that there is no opportunity for her to repair her former 
dilatoriness in inquiring his opinion of her novel. As she walks 
up the shallow stairs—delightfully easy of ascent, yet slippery in 
their dark polish—to the drawing-room, which our ancestors so 
commonly reckoned among their upstairs rooms, and her nostrils 
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inhale the familiar fragrance of sandal-wood, and of generations 
of pot-pourri and lavender, which haunt these ancient manor- 
houses, and of which a king’s ransom could not buy a whiff 
through the length and breadth of the monster continent across 
the Atlantic, it strikes her with a pained surprise that Tom 
should not have himself introduced the subject, having got so 
near it as Lesbia’s vigil. 

She finds Lesbia herself, as she had expected, in the oak 
drawing-room, with the tall doors and the coved ceiling, at which, 
through the good-nature of the old lord and to the exceeding 
dolour of the other inhabitants, hundreds of trippers’ eyes stare 
every too-frequent Bank Holiday. The oak drawing-room is in 
its usual Sunday afternoon state of that entire wreckage which 
always attends the nurses having gone to church, and the sceptre 
having passed into the easy hands of the children’s mother. It is 
no surprise to Miss Jocelyn, since it happens every Sunday, that 
there is no chair to offer her upon her entrance, as they are all, 
without exception, on the floor with their legs in the air, and 
with the intervals between them so entirely strewn with toys and 
newspapers as to make walking difficult. 

On this particular Sunday the forces of Lesbia’s own two babies 
of four and two are greatly strengthened by a strong-lunged 
little visitor-cousin of six, who has introduced the new and 
entrancing game of “Salvation Army,” and is, at the moment of 
Emma’s entrance, rousing the echoes by his sale of War Crys. 
Prodigious as the noise is, Lesbia does not seem to hear it ; nor is 
she, as is her wont, joining heart and soul in the revels. She is, 
on the contrary, sitting in a corner of one of the deep window- 
seats, taking no notice whatever of the children, and apparently 
so buried in a book as to be quite unconscious of their clamour, 
or even of their presence. So deep is her absorption, and so 
vociferous are the little boy’s calls upon the public to buy his 
War Crys, that Emma is able to go quite close up to her hostess 
before the latter perceives her, so close as to have no difficulty in 
reading the title of the engrossing work. It is none other than 
‘Miching Mallecho.’ 

These are the sort of unconscious unintentional compliments 
that strew the writer’s path with roses. She lays her hand on 
Mrs. Heathcote’s wrist, and the latter gives such a start that 
‘ Miching Mallecho’ makes a somersault on to the floor. Emma 
is too self-conscious to pick it up, but her eye in a second, with a 
pang of disappointment, has mastered the fact that the book is 
only vol. i. To have sat up all night and to be only half-way 
through vol. i. Tom must kave grossly exaggerated. 
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“Oh, it is you, is it?” cries Lesbia, with almost a shout of joy; 
“you are the one person in the world I most wished to see! If 
you had not come to me I should have had to go to you! Oh!” 
—seizing both her cousin’s hands, and pressing them with excited 
violence—“ it is—it is—it is——-” Apparently her vocabulary 
contains no epithet potent enough to satisfy her, for she continues 
stammeringly to seek without finding one. 

“ And yet ”—with that tinge of disappointment patent in her 
tone—“ considering that you have had it for twenty-four hours, 
you have not got on very far with it; only half-way through one 
volume!” 

“Do you suppose that this is the first time?” cries Lesbia with 
a high degree of scorn added to her still prevailing excitement— 
“why, I sat up last night till I had finished it; you know how 
late and dark the mornings are now! well, it was quite light 
before I got into bed, and when I did I could not sleep a wink.” 

During the course of this last sentence a stream of diluted joy 
has been flowing into Emma’s soul. If only Lesbia’s opinion 
were better worth having ; but, after all, she may be taken as a 
fair representative of the average public; and, in some notable 
instances, the verdict of the average public has proved in the long 
run a more veracious one than that of the adepts. 

“You think it, then, not quite without interest—readable ? ” 

“ Readable?” repeats Lesbia with an accent of concentrated 
contempt at the inadequacy of the adjective; “I think it the— 
yes, dear old chap, of course I will buy War Crys”—this in 
answer to a noisy appeal from the young vendor of those wares— 
“how many? Well, I should say two thousand would be a good 
number; that must be all you have, I should think; is not it? 
and if you have sold them all, you need not cry them any more, 
need you?” 

But apparently Master Billy has an unusually large supply of 
the journal in question, for, despite his aunt’s immense purchase, 
he continues to march about the room bellowing his newspaper, 
and imitated as far as their weaker organs will allow by Miss 
Biddy and Master John. 

The interruption has taken but a minute, yet it seems long to 
the young author before Lesbia resumes her broken sentence— 

“T think it the most delightful book I ever read, and ”—with a 
rapturous chuckle—“ desperately improper ! ” 

“Oh, do not!” with a cry of pain and a motion of her hand as 
if to arrest and push back the intended words. 

“T do not think I ever read a more risqué story! I mean, of 
course, in English!” 
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“ Oh-h-h!” 


There is such unmistakable distress, and of so acute a kind, in 
this long drawn-out monosyllable that Lesbia’s kind heart 
prompts her to hurry on— 

“I do not mean to say or imply that there is one coarse 
expression in the whole three volumes, but ”—with a tinge of 
ungovernable surprise—“ you must see yourself that some of the 
situations are uncommonly strong ! ” 

“T had to make them so!’’ still deeply distressed; “do not 
you see that it was inevitable, in order to bring out in high relief 
the motif of the story?—the dreadful hereditary destiny that 
drove them on—my only fear was that from—from circumstances, 
I should have been unable to give those scenes any air of reality.” 

“T do not think you need have had any alarm on that head,” 
replies Lesbia, with her giddy laugh, and yet drily too; “but 
what beats me is, where you have got your experience—such very 
startling experience ”—with another surprised chuckle—“ from ? ” 

Widely diverse as are the characters of her aunt and cousin, 
and different as is the tone in which the question is put, it is 
almost identical with that which Mrs. Chantry had asked her at 
breakfast ; and the coincidence gives her a new stab. 

“Do you insist on my being absolutely without imagination ? ” 
she asks in intense irritation. “Must Shakespeare have been in 
the habit of murdering his wife and Fielding of traducing his 
cousins because they drew Othello and Blifil? Have not I read? 
Have not I thought? Have not I observed ?” 

“No doubt—no doubt!” replies Lesbia soothingly ; “ of course 
I never suspected you of having been through all your heroine’s 
very remarkable ”—a slight return of chuckling—“ experiences ; 
in fact, some of the incidents——” She pauses in obvious appre- 
hension that to finish the sentence in the only way compatible 
with truth will deepen the offence that her criticisms have already 
given. 

Emma has begun to walk up and down the toy-strewn carpet 
in hot agitation, regardless of the Noah’s arks, panniered donkeys, 
and mechanical mice, that she tramples in her crusading course. 

“T cannot get any one to see that there are subjects one musi 
face—that are a part of our century, that we can get as little away 
from as steam or electricity, and that the only right way to take 
them is to try and throw one’s little ray of light—it may very 
likely be only that of a farthing dip—upon their intricacies.” 

“That is like one of the moralising bits in the book, which I 
skipped at the first reading to get on with the story; but I am 
going over them all again carefully now; and, oh”—with a 
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relapse into enthusiasm—* do not imagine that I am finding fault 
with it for being so—so—impassioned! If I havea love story I 

own I like it boiling ! and some of the scenes—the one when he 
makes his declaration in the Canadian canoe, and they are so 
nearly upset !—I have read it three times already !” 

“Tt is not one of my own favourites,” replies Emma, frowning 
slightly ; “it was necessary for the development of the tragedy, 
but——” 

What the qualifying clause is will never now be known, since 
at this moment the air is rent with a shriek from Miss Biddy, a 
froward pettish little beauty of four, who, growing tired of the 
Salvation Army, in which she has never been a whole-hearted 
soldier, now manifests her ennui by throwing herself back in her 
chair and giving utterance to a succession of piercing and per- 
fectly dry screams. When the young sufferer’s poignant sorrow 
has been allayed by the permission to pull out and decapitate as 
many flowers as she pleases from the vases and jardinires, the 
conversation is resumed. 

“Poor things,’ says Lesbia, alluding in a tone of profound 
compassion to the protagonists of ‘Miching Mallecho,’ “ you have 
made it quite impossible for one to blame them. How well you 
have made one feel that sense of irresistible power in the back- 
ground, pushing them on out of the past; and that if they 
did go wrong, it was their grandfather's fault, and not their 
own !” 

“Good Heavens!” cries Emma in an inexpressibly shocked 
tone, and absolutely turning pale at this most unexpected turn 
given to her teaching ; “how frightfully you have misunderstood 
me! How could you imagine that I should wish to preach such a 
vicious doctrine of fatalism? What I tried most earnestly to 
bring into strong relief—I can’t think how you can have missed 
it—was the absolute need for much greater self-control, loftier 
principles, and a stricter discipline in those who are handicapped 
by an ancestry such as Odo and Elfrida’s.” 

Her voice sounds so almost piteously earnest, that good-natured 
Lesbia hastens to pour in the balm that comes handiest into the 
wound she has so unintentionally made. 

“T have no doubt that all that was in the stiff bits which I 
skipped, and I shall find it out when I read them up, which I 
mean to do as fast as I can; but after all, why should you mind ? 
One does not go to a novel to learn one’s moral duties, but to 
forget one’s own tiresome jog-trot existence.” 

The tone of the last half sentence is so unlike Lesbia’s usual 
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destiny, that Emma’s attention, concentrated as it is on her own 
sorrows, is attracted by it. 

“Tiresome jog-trot existence!” repeats she in unfeigned 
surprise ; “this is quite a new strain! I always think that no 
one has so much joie de vivre as you.” 

“ That was before I read ‘Miching Mallecho,’” replies Lesbia 
jokingly, and yet with a strain of seriousness too. “I think that 
Tom compares very unfavourably with Odo.” 

“Has Tom ”—trembling and losing sight of the unwifeliness of 
the last remark, in the vista of possible criticism from a more 
valuable source than Mrs. Heathcote’s that it opens—‘ has Tom, 
too, read it?” 

“Bless your heart, no! his only acquaintance with it was to 
toss it on the floor, when he found me buried in it. I was 
reading the canoe scene for the second time just when I ought to 
have been putting on my bonnet for church.” 

“Tossed it on the floor!” repeats Emma, again paling, and 
feeling as if some degrading physical indignity had been inflicted 
upon herself. 

“ He did not know that it was yours, as he had quite forgotten 
the title, and he picked it up and begged my pardon, but I have 
not spoken to him since; you know how difficult it is to me to 
keep up a quarrel with any one for five minutes; but one does owe 
something to one’s dignity !” 

It is with a very very modified sense of pleasure in the 
encomiums she has reaped that Emma sets off late in the afternoon 
on her return home. They are from a source that robs them of 
nearly all their value, and are not by any means of the kind she 
has desired to cull. That the lurid splendour of her so innocently 
intentioned pen in describing amatory scenes has made Lesbia 
really discontented with her lot, is a hypothesis too absurd, of 
course, to be entertained for a moment; but she can’t help feeling 
that there is something ill-omened in the fact that the first 
practical effect of her teaching has been to make a good, if rather 
foolish, woman neglect all her duties to God and man; and has 
enabled her for the first time in her married life to sulk with her 
husband for a whole day. 
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Cuapter VI. 


“Shall you be at Lady ——’s to-night? I’m told that the Brahmin i; 
to be there, and the new French philosopher.” “No, it will be pleasanter 
at Lady ——’s conversazione. The Cow with two heads is to be there.” 
“Wet, Edgardo, I have done my best for you.” 

It is a fortnight later, and rather to the surprise of his uncle, 
aunt, and cousins, to whom he is not wont to be so prodigal of his 
society, Edgar Hatcheson has run down to them for another 
Saturday to Monday. There is a slight indication of a jocosity to 
whose cause he has no clue in the tone of the foregoing speech. 

“T have no doubt of it, but how?” 

“Why, by asking those Chantry people to dinner.” 

It is perhaps a legitimate protest against the doubtful taste of 
the last phrase, but it is none the less insincere on the part of 
Edgar, to draw his brows into a puzzled wrinkle as if he failed to 
recognise the family alluded to. The manceuvre takes in his 
relatives, as is shown by one of his cousins deepening the offence 
against his sense of good-breeding by an explanatory— 

“Why, Mrs. Chantry and Emma.” 

“Emma! Well, you have made strides to intimacy within the 
last fortnight !” 

As he speaks he wonders why he does not ask whether the 
invitation has been accepted. 

“They declined,” says the matron, apparently reading his 
thought ; “a very flimsy excuse, and a stand-offish note. I held 
you out as an inducement, too.” 

“They showed the wisdom of the serpent,” laughing. “I 
cannot understand how any one out of a strait-waistcoat could 
ever be induced to dine out in the country.” 

“You say ‘they,’ mother,” cries one of the daughters, perhaps 
divining the possible mortification underlying her cousin’s mirth ; 
“but I am sure that Emma was as innocent as the babe unborn of 
having a hand in it.” 

For once the young man forgets to be jarred by the unlicensed 
familiarity with Miss Jocelyn’s Christian name. 

“May I ask upon what you build that soothing hypothesis?” 

“We called there last week, and Emma began to talk of you 
almost at once, implying what a privilege it was for us to be 
related to you. I told her”—laughing—“ that that was quite a 
new view to us.” 


“T have always assured you that you did not take me seriously 
enough, have not 1?” 
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“ Yes ”—laughing again—“ but I never believed you.” 

“She asked us,” strikes in another girl, “ whether we were ever 
able to persuade you to read aloud your essays to us; but I told 
her I was afraid that we were not very much up in your works, 
and that we hated being read aloud to.” 

“ What nice, intelligent girls Miss Jocelyn must have thought 
you!” 

“T do not know about that. She heaved a prodigious sigh, and 
said how unequally things were divided in this world.” 

“And now and then an ample tear trilled down her delicate 
cheek” (hiding, or seeking to hide, a gratification of whose 
proportions he is ashamed, in the heart of a quotation). 

The same subject has been treated in a slightly different 
spirit at Emma’s home. 

“T have been answering for you,” says Mrs. Chantry, holding 
out a note to her niece when she enters the room one morning; 
“a rash thing to do for any one; but I think I am safe in this 
case”; then she goes on in an amused key, while her niece is 
reading : “It is very kind of them to ask us to dine en famille, is 
not it? By-the-bye, does not she spell famille with one ‘1’ ?— 
and I like the pomp with which she invites us to meet her little 
young man, as if he were the Queen or Lord Salisbury!” 

“ You refused, then ?” 

“ Refused!” in a key of high surprise; “why, of course I 
did! Is it possible that you wish to dine en famille with the 
Hatchesons? If you have such an abnormal taste you ought to 
have advice for it!” 

“Then I am afraid” (with a pretty, though embarrassed smile, 
which brings out her dimples) “ that I must; for I should rather 
have liked it.” 

“ Liked to dine en famille with the Hatchesons ?” 

“T should not have liked to dine en famille with the Hatche- 
sons, but,” firmly, though with a slight blush, “I should have 
liked to meet their nephew again.” 

As the audacity of this sentiment keeps her aunt silent, with 
a silence that is certainly nothing less than assent, she 
hurries on— 

“He may not be much to look at” (her conscience here pricks 
her slightly, as she is aware of a more lenient judgment passed 
on this subject in her “For Intérieur,”) “but as far as in- 
telligence goes—and ”—putting an affectionate white hand on 
Mrs. Chantry’s shoulder—“ you are the last person who has 
any right to undervalue that—he is as superior as light to 
darkness to——” 
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She breaks off, reining suddenly in her enthusiasm as she sees 
how very little reflection of its rays lights up the face of her 
listener. It is illiberal and an anachronism on the part of Mrs. 
Chantry, but to hear her adopted child entonner this hymn of 
praise on behalf of a young male Hatcheson gives her almost as 
great a shock as it would do to see her walking arm-in-arm with 
the footman. 

“T know you have not read his book,” continues the girl, 
faltering a little under the feeling of the wall of dumb dis- 
approval against which her eloquence is breaking, “or I should 
appeal to you much more confidently. But had not you any 
conversation with him the other night?” 

Mrs. Chantry shakes her handsome head uncharitably. 

“TI did not. I am afraid I remembered a question put two 
thousand years ago: ‘Can any good thing come out of Galilee ?’” 

“But,” with a nervous laugh, and another caress, “ something 
supremely good did come out of Galilee.” 

And then the topic drops, leaving both combatants occupying 
exactly the same ground as before the engagement. 

Miss Jocelyn has earnestly requested her publishers to send 
her, immediately on their appearance, any press notices of her 
book, adjuring them with an almost tearful energy, which must 
have amused them, not to omit any, however trifling or however 
unflattering. 

For several days after ‘Miching Mallecho’ has taken its place 
in Messrs. Brent and Lockwood’s advertising column, she watches 
the post with a feverish eye of expectation, and her literary 
infant is about a fortnight old when an envelope, full of news- 
paper cuttings, enclosed “With Messrs. Brent and Lockwood's 
compliments,” greets her eager orbs. 

None of the notices are, as she at once realises, very long, nor 
printed in such type or on such paper as bespeaks a very lofty 
origin, But she must not look so carpingly into details. Here, 
at all events, is the first whisper of the great outside world’s 
verdict upon the offspring of her brain; a whisper which she 
may—her heart pulses loud and high at the thought—hear swell 
into an Io Peean. 

She reads the first criticism she happens to take up, and a 
smile breaks over her pretty, anxious face. It has burst into 
fuller bloom when she appears in the breakfast-room, carrying, as 
she feels, the verdict of posterity in her hands. 

“TI have something to show you,” she says in a voice of 
trembling exultation, putting one arm round the neck of her 
already seated aunt, and with the other hand arranging her 
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treasures side by side across her plate, and over the table- 
cloth. 

“What are you covering me with scraps of newspaper for?” 
asks Mrs. Chantry, but with an excitement in her voice also 
which shows a suspicion of the nature of the objects thrust upon 
her view. ‘“ Where is my pince-nez? Of course I have lost it?” 

“Here it is in the middle of your back. How could it have got 
there? Oh, do make haste and put it on, and read these; they 
are reviews of ‘ Miching Mallecho’!” 

“ All tending to ‘ write me down an ass,’ I suppose ”—in a key 
of stifled eagerness hardly inferior to the author’s own. 

“T hope so,” joyfully. “No, no!” shocked at her own dis- 
respectful aspiration, “you dear thing, not that; but at least 
they will show you that it is possible to have a different estimate 
of it from yours.” 

Mrs. Chantry is already, with her recaptured eyeglass, hastily 
running her keen eye over the first of the score of slips submitted 
to her notice, and reading it half aloud, half under her breath ; 
but so well known are the dear paragraphs already become to 
Emma by frequent perusals, that she has no difficulty in following 
her aunt’s murmurs. 

“ We congratulate the anonymous author of ‘ Miching Mallecho’ 
on having produced a work which must place him high” (him 
indeed!) “among the ranks of contemporary novelists. By his 
masterly analysis of character, and his scientific treatment of the 
philosophy of life, he reminds us at every page of the method and 
manner of George Eliot.” 

Mrs. Chantry lifts her eyebrows. 

“George Eliot! H’m! Pretty well.” 

She turns to another. 

“In the novel before us, we find a tale replete with force and 
passion, and which does not contain a single dull page. For the 
headlong vigour and uncompromising reality of the love scenes 
we know no parallel in English fiction, except perhaps in 
‘Wuthering Heights.’ The author has the courage of his 
opinions, and points his moral—for under the flowers of his 
rhetoric there lurks a profound seriousness of moral purpose— 
with the earnestness of a Loyola or a St. Frangois de Sales.” 

“Bless my heart! ‘Wuthering Heights!’ Loyola and St. 
Francois de Sales! What a happy family!” 

She picks up a third cutting. 

“We confess to having been unable to lay down ‘ Miching 
Mallecho.’ It is a work perhaps not quite suited virginibus 
puerisque” (a sort of groan here escapes the author’s aunt)—“ but 
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to readers of a maturer age we can heartily recommend it. It is 
written with a verve and sparkle most refreshing to the mental 
palate, and yet with an unflinching grappling with the more painful 
problems of the age ; a fearless cauterization of the wounds of poor 
humanity, which would not have disgraced Honoré de Balzac.” 

“Come, you are in good company, and such a nice variety of it, 
too!” says Mrs. Chantry, in a rallying tone that yet ill disguises 
the underlying satisfaction; “but what newspapers are these 
notices taken from, eh? I see the name is pinned on each slip. 
The Pudbury Post, The Mudshire Independent, The Little Did- 
lington Advertiser. How very odd! Ido not think I ever heard 
of any of them.” 

“They are local papers,” answers Emma hastily, “and no 
doubt of no great weight in themselves; but straws show which 
way the wind blows, and I hope it is fair to infer that they give 
one an idea of what the tone of the Press is likely to be.” 

“Tam sure I hope so!” (heartily and yet dubiously, too). “I 
never heard such a chorus of praise; and is not there one 
dissentient voice? Have any of the London papers spoken yet?” 

“There is just a mention of it in the ” naming a well- 
known daily, and drawing forth with manifest reluctance a slip 
which she has not yet presented to her aunt’s notice. 

Mrs. Chantry eagerly reads it out loud. 

“To novels of the type of ‘Miching Mallecho’ it is difficult to 
apply a condemnation less wholesale than that of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson upon the world-famous leg of mutton—that it was ill-fed, 
ill-killed, ill-kept, ill-dressed, and ill-carved.” 

The reader reddens. 

“And they call that criticism!” she cries indignantly. “Let 
me revert to Pudbury to take the taste out of my mouth.” 

“Do not be vexed,” says Emma, deeply touched, and yet half 
amused, too, at the exchange of réles between them that these 
last two speeches evidence—she undertaking the part of comforter 
to her aunt upon ‘ Miching Mallecho’s’ first misadventure. “The 
—— is of course a good paper, and it would have been pleasanter 
if it had treated me civilly ; but it is not one of the opinions that 
really matter.” 

Yet Mrs. Chantry remains unconsoled, and since at luncheon, 
as ill-luck will have it, slices from a leg of mutton figure upon 
the menu, she is heard audibly murmuring, “ Ill-fed, ill-kept, ill- 
dressed,” which draws upon her from the old butler, who always 
mingles freely in the conversation, the severe aspiration that she 
may never live to be glad of a worse! 


* * € * * * 
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From the time that Emma Jocelyn has been fifteen, it has 
always been a manner and custom that she should stay with the 
Heathcotes for the shooting of their park. Before the reign of 
Lesbia, and when it was always a matter of doubt what strange 
and incongruous medley of persons, picked up in the green-rooms 
and book-shops which he has all his life haunted, the old lord 
might invite to meet, or, rather, to be carefully eluded by, his 
grandson’s sporting friends, Mrs. Chantry had invariably accom- 
panied her niece, but since the advent of a female head to the 
establishment, she has gladly drawn back, and Emma now goes 
alone. 

It was on the occasion of one of these shooting parties that 
Tom Heathcote had departed from that law of good breeding, 
which forbids a man to use the lever of his host-ship to compel 
the inclination of a guest, and had offered her the reversion of 
the cherry-coloured, griffin-gated manor house in an expansive 
moment on the window-seat. She has never mentioned to any one 
that hot red five minutes, when she had made it clear to him that, 
in her opinion, even the pendent stalactites of the beautiful 
plaster ceiling in the oak drawing-room, and the three-hundred- 
year-old scent of pot-pourri on the stairs, may be too dearly 
bought. But she never looks at the window-seat without 
recalling them; and she sometimes indulges her fancy in pictures 
of the various details in which her régime would have differed 
from Lesbia’s. 

The children would not have run round and round the break- 
fast-table, and presented open red mouths for tit-bits from their 
parents’ plates ; the gros-bleu Sevres dessert-service, with portraits 
of Louis Quinze and his mistresses on each plate, would not have 
been taken into every-day use, etc. 

It is a year when the leaves hang long on the branches, and 
the shooting of the park has been deferred in consequence to 
mid-November. Even then many lingering royalties of crimson 
and gold enrich the clinging vapours that lightly swathe the 
hedges and fields as Miss Jocelyn drives along. She has set off 
with a pleasant feeling of moderate expectation regarding the 
party which she is to join. The “guns” are, indeed, a pretty 
well-fixed and, to her, not very interesting quantity; but as to 
the other section of the party—the oddities, small stars, and 
sucking lions that the old lord still incorrigibly insists on 
inserting—she is in a state of agreeable ignorance. One of the 
old lord’s freaks is an absolute silence as to any fact—beyond the 


numbers to be expected—with regard to his friends up to the 
moment of their arrival. 
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It is not only vague hopes for the future, but some small satis- 
faction in the past, that are giving a pinky tinge to Emma’s 
thoughts. She has within the last three weeks attained—or she 
thinks so—to the power of hearing ‘Miching Mallecho’ dis- 
cussed without turning a hair, and has thereby reaped a little 
harvest of favourable, if not very weighty, opinions from the 
averagely intelligent, if not very critical, dwellers around her. 
To a fresh crop of admiring county newspapers her publisher 
has this morning added the small rain on the tender herb of a 
couple of slight but indulgent notices from two semi-literary 
London journals, one of which has distinctly recognised the 
seriousness of her moral purpose. The accompanying note, 
from the publisher himself, though acknowledging that the novel 
has hitherto moved with a slow and uncertain step, yet expresses 
a conviction that it needs only a distinct expression of approval 
from one or two of the organs, to which the sheep-like race of 
circulating-library readers look to make up their minds for them 
in order to blossom into a distinct success. Lastly, she has 
lately surprised her aunt in the act of surreptitiously pasting 
all the favourable mentions of ‘ Miching Mallecho’ into a book. 

» “But you ought not to leave out the abusive ones!” Emma 
says in a delightful flutter of emotion, leaning over her elder’s 
shoulder. 

Mrs. Chantry gives a guilty start. 

“Tam keeping another and larger volume for them,” she says 
with a sharp laugh at her detection, “with my own opinion— 
give me leave to tell you, my dear, that it is quite unchanged, 
and that I think Elfrida as great a minx as ever stepped !—as 
head-piece.” 

“Actions speak louder than words!” cries the author, giving 
her aunt a delighted kiss, and pointing to the brush and paste- 
bottle. 

The glow of pleasure that the incident has caused her, lasts 
throughout her misty drive to Heathcote, and gilds the rust- 
coloured beech leaves, that still adhere stoutly to their twigs 
among the stripped quickset of the hedges that she passes, with 
a glory not their own. It lasts all through Lesbia’s lamentations 
—and they are many and long drawn out—over the difficulties 
of a hostess to whom every particular as to a section of her 
expected guests is denied. 

“All I know is that there are four of them, because he told 
the housekeeper to have four rooms got ready, besides those I 


had ordered. And they cannot be couples, because he expressly said 
four single rooms.” 
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“T should not have thought that conclusive evidence.” 

“Tt would not be in our walk of life, but——” 

“ How do you know what walk of life they are in?” 

“T know what walk of life they are not in!” (laughingly). 
“Tt is the one particular in which all grandpapa’s friends agree. 
Do you remember the man who had not a dress-coat, and the 
other who arrived with no luggage, and did not even pretend that 
he had lost it by the way ?” 

“T thought the man with no luggage interesting,” replies 
Emma stoutly. “He had translated some of that odd Finnish 
poetry which is so like Ossian.” 

“T do not even know whether they are men or women!” 
continues Lesbia distractedly. ‘How am I to know how to send 
them in to dinner when I do not know whether they are men or 
women! If there are two of each sort, of course, I should send 
them in with each other. That would simplify matters. And I 
am sure no one else would want them.” 

“If there is a man among them,I make a bid for him; the 
chances are that his conversation will amuse me much more than 
either Sir George Carthcart’s or Sir Bertram Halliday’s.” 

“There again I am at my wits’ end!” cries Lesbia. “I have 
mislaid the Baronetcy, and I never can remember which is the 
older creation. If I made a mistake the wives would never 
forgive me. People are so much more particular about small 
precedences than big ones.” 

‘**As some one said to me the other day, you can’t confer a 
greater happiness on a fellow-creature than by addressing the 
wife of a knighted grocer as ‘The Lady Snooks.’ But it seems to 
me so odd that well-bred people should care.” 

“ Well, the fact remains that they do, so ring the bell for the 
Peerage. As to grandpapa’s rout of satyrs, of whatever sex they 
are, they must bundle in all together, for I really can’t be 
bothered with them!” 

Mrs. Heathcote, having eased her mind by this charitable 
provision for her guests’ entertainment, goes off smiling to rest 
in her dressing-room, with the most reprehensible volume of 
‘Miching Mallecho ’—for which her enéhusiasm has never wavered 
—under her arm, and leaving a parting injunction upon her 
cousin to be dressed early. The latter has every intention of 
complying, but by one of those annoying minor accidents to 
which the female toilet is liable—the breaking of a lace or 
snapping of a whalebone—she is delayed so much that every one, 
including the invariably late hostess, is assembled before she 
joins the party. The “guns” are there, and the “ euns’” wives, 
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and the rest of the known elements. But the unknown? She is 
looking curiously around to discover them when she hears 
Lesbia’s voice half-laughing, and yet annoyed in her ear. 

“Why are you so late? you might have helped me! That 
wicked old man has played me such a trick; one of his ‘ rout’ 
turns out to be Mr. Blank. I cannot send in a Secretary of 
State to dinner with the Submerged Tenth. I must take him 
myself; and, of course, it has upset all my arrangements. The 
others—oh, the others—are much what I expected. The young 
woman is a publisher’s daughter or niece; and the men——There, 
again, that old villain has baffled me, for there are not two of each 
sex as there ought to have been. There are three men and only 
one woman ; one of the men is Oh, there—dinner announced, 
and I have settled nothing! You mustall go in higgledy-piggledy, 
like the animals into the ark!” 

It is of the less consequence to Miss Jocelyn that her cousin 
had left her descriptive sentence with regard to the strangers 
unfinished, since she has found out for herself who one of them at 
least is. 

“I have not been told to take in any lady,” says Edgar 
Hatcheson, approaching Emma with a sort of joyful diffidence ; 
“so I fear I am not going to be fortunate enough to have one.” 

The drift of the remark is so obvious that Emma breaks into a 
smile that, though not diffident, is half joyful, too. 

“Then will you take me?” 

It is possible that, on reflection, the overture she has made may 
seem to her too pronounced, for as they pass into the dining-room 
she gently tempers its flatteringness by the remark— 

“T was told that we were to go in higgledy-piggledy.” 

But this, again, sounds a shade discourteous ; and her dissatis- 
faction with the limitations of language, and its inability to express 
the nicer shades of emotion, finds expression in— 

“ Higgledy-piggledy !—what a ridiculous word it is when one 
comes to think of it! I wonder what its origin is.” 

Perhaps he has perceived her half-intention of toning down the 
compliment she has paid him, for there is less brightness in his 
face as he answers, slightly lifting his eyebrows— 

“If we begin with etymology at soup-time, where shall we 
have got to by dessert ?” 

Emma blushes. It is one of the minor vexations of her life 
that her excellent complexion has a variation ready for every and 
no occasion. 

“We may have dwindled into frivolity by then,” she says, 
laughing ; “ but,”’—with a disarming air of candour and good- 
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humour—“I give up higgledy-piggledy! it was priggish of me; 
but do not you think that it is often difficult to start a con- 
versation well? When one is once launched, one runs on 
indiarubber tires; but to set off——- And you must remember 
that I have not yet quite got over my very pleasant surprise in 
meeting you to-night! I had not the faintest suspicion that you 
were to be here.” 

“Our hostess naturally did not think it worth while to 
communicate that interesting fact.” 

“She could not communicate what she herself did not know; 
she was quite as much in the dark as I.” 

“Does Mrs. Heathcote suppose then,”—in a voice of extreme 
discomfiture—* that I am here upon my own invitation ?” 

“Oh dear no!”—with hasty concern—“I assure you that it is 
nothing personal to you. She never knows who is coming ; it is 
one of the old lord’s ways! He goes out sometimes into the 
highways and hedges.” 

She breaks off precipitately, a look on his face telling her that 
he has taken as applying to himself the contemptuous phrase 
which, in her perfect innocence of its having any possible fitness 
in his case, she has, with less than her usual tact, made use of. 

“The highway and hedge in this case,” he answers, in a 
mortified voice, “‘was the Atheneum. I met Lord Heathcote 
there last week, and he asked me down; but, of course, I ought 
to have waited to have his invitation endorsed by the lady of the 
house.” 

“T can answer for her that she would have done it most 
heartily,” cries Emma, putting the more energy into her 
asseveration, as she feels that no amount of present warmth can 
quite remove the impression of the two unlucky phrases which 
she has employed. “ Yours is not a case in point; she knows 
and admires you” (oh, Emma!) ; “ but you must confess that it is 
embarrassing not to have a glimmering as to even your guests’ 
names. Now, that young lady, for instance ”—slightly indicating 
by a faint motion of the head the female stranger who, in an 
ill-advised gown, but with no apparent consciousness of its being 
so, is sitting nearly opposite to them—‘I feel sure that my 
cousin would be very much puzzled if she had to address her.” 

“She is Miss Grimston.” 

The name is that of one of the not innumerous publishing 
houses which had, with the usual ironical thanks, returned 
‘Miching Mallecho’ upon its parent’s hands. It is, therefore, 
with a very much quickened interest that Emma asks— 

“ The publisher’s daughter ? ” 
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“His niece; he has not got a daughter!” 

“ Has not he?” 

“You know, of course, that he is editor of the Porch too?” 
naming that one of the literary journals of whose approbation 
Emma had been most avid, and which has as yet maintained a 
strict and tantalizing silence. 

“No; I did not! How very interesting!” She makes this 
last ejaculation in such a heartfelt voice, half under her breath, 
that he looks at her with surprise. 

“Do you pin your faith upon the Porch much, then ?” 

“Qh no!”—afraid of having betrayed herself—-“ not par- 
ticularly; at least—yes—I think I should generally send for a 
book that it recommended, and avoid one that it condemned. 
And—does Miss Grimston write ? ” 

A look of rather malicious amusement comes into his eyes. 

“She once wrote a novel.” 

“ A successful one ?” 

“Well, no; it was rather signally the reverse.” 

“Poor thing! and she has never tried again?” 

“No. Since her disaster, which I believe she took very much 
to heart, she has confined herself to tomahawking others.” 

“Does she—does she” (rather falteringly)—‘“ does she review 
novels for the Porch ?” 

“Now and then, I think; not asa rule. As a rule,I fancy 
that her uncle does not think her work quite up to the mark!” 

“And when she does review, she tomahawks! Oh! how can 
she? Having known what the suffering is, how can she have the 
heart to inflict it on others? ” 

“Slaves always make the worst slave-drivers,” he answers, 
looking at her with a surprised admiration, and thinking what a 
divine capacity for pity, even of a kind of pain the least likely to 
affect herself, the slight tremble in her gentle voice, and the 
half-suffusion of her lovely eyes, evidence. 

He has troubles of his own just now, and he can’t help 
thinking how very delightful it would be if she would tremble and 
suffuse over them. She innocently leads the way in the direction 
to which his thoughts have travelled. If she has perceived, 
without offence, the admiration of his eyes, she has also read the 
surprise in them, and both together hurry her to a new topic. 

“T was the more astonished to see you here, as I had an idea 
that journalists’ only possible holiday was Sunday, and that 
Sunday Suns and Observers” (with a laugh) “had not even that. 
How have you managed to get out of the Epoch’s clutches in the 
middle of the week ?” 
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“T am no longer in its clutches at all.” 

“You have left it?” 

“Tt has left me!” 

“Do you mean to say ”—in a voice of horrified incredulity— 
“that the editor has—it sounds absurd—dismissed you?” 

“ He has dismissed himself.” 

There is a slight pause, she not knowing how to frame her 
next question delicately enough, he experiencing an unreasonable 
sense of disappointment in realising that, sincere and kindly as is 
her interest in the record of his woes, it is not of that eye-veiling, 
voice-shaking quality which she had just now wasted upon the no 
doubt richly-deserving victims of Miss Grimston’s vindictive pen. 

“Do you care to tell me about it?” she asks presently, 
treading as cautiously upon his possible susceptibilities as a cat 
upon hot bricks, “ or is it a subject upon which you had rather be 
silent ?” 

“T care very much to tell you, if you are good enough to care 
to listen to me; but I do not want to be an ‘Ancient Mariner,’ 
button-holing you against your will about my albatross. Other 
people’s albatrosses "—with a dry smile—“ are apt to be not very 
amusing birds!” 

“T must confess ”—smiling, too—‘ to have been bitterly dis- 
appointed when I saw a stuffed albatross at the Natural History 
Museum ! ” 

“Do you remember De Quincy’s disgust when he read aloud 
the ‘Ancient Mariner’ to Lady Carbery ; and she would always 
talk of him as ‘ the old quiz’?” 

“JT do not think I ever heard it,”—attentive and delighted— 
“but,” with an immediate return, even from this choice literary 
morsel, to the original subject, which shows how unfeigned is her 
interest in it, “but we are getting away from your albatross.” 

“T wish most sincerely that I could get away from it.” 

“You say ””—with a shade of wary interrogation in her tone— 
“that your editor has dismissed himself?” 

“The proprietor of the paper sold it over his head to a man of 
diametrically opposite political views, to which he would have had 
to make the paper conform. So he has done the only thing he 
could do, and resigned; and his staff have done the only thing 
they could do, and followed his example.” 

“ And you are all thrown upon the world?” 

Her eyes are still perfectly unmistful, but such a charming 
mixture of emotions is battling in her face—half incredulous 
indignation that yet does not quite comprehend the extent of the 
misfortune, a delicate fear of expressing the wrong shade of 
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sympathy—that he forgets to envy the slain of Miss Grimston’s 
stiletto. 


“No doubt when he gets another editorship (if he does), he 
will take us on again ; but meanwhile ig 

“ Meanwhile ? ” 

“ Meanwhile ?—oh, meanwhile”—trying, but with an evident 
effort, to speak lightly—‘“there is lamentation in Tregunter 
Road.” 

Emma is distressedly silent. If a friend breaks his leg, you 
may proclaim your compassion at the Market Cross; but if you 
wish to console him for a pinched pocket, it must be in a 
whisper. In her ignorance of the precise size of the catastrophe 
in this case, and her terror of seeming intrusive, she is at a loss 
how to frame even that whisper. 

And yet seeing, as she now plainly does, the new lines of harass 
drawn upon his face since their meeting in the wood, she cannot 
refrain from tendering him her balm. 

“T never heard such a piece of political profligacy!” she says 
indignantly ; “and no doubt it entails a very serious loss upon— 
upon the others—your late colleagues, I mean;—but surely to 
you—-with your reputation—in the position in literature that you 
have made for yourself—it cannot be of much consequence! with 
you, it can only be V’embarras de choiw! you can have only to 
pick and choose! ” 

She says it all with that delightful air of utter veracity; that 
respectful homage which he has ever found so intoxicating in his 
intercourse with her. Never in his life before has it been his lot 
to be thrown with a beautiful and high-bred lady, to whom his 
attitude has to be one of perpetual protest that he really is not so 
great a man as she takes him to be. To a firm believer it is 
almost as difficult to prove that you are not a genius as it is to 
impress the converse upon the unbelieving world. He does not 
even know whether he is quite sincere in his wish to disabuse 
her; so exceedingly sweet to him is the reverence in her lifted 
eyes; ridiculous and fatuous as it is in him to dare to appro- 
priate it. 

“Tdo not know which to wish,” he says in a troubled voice— 
and with a half laungh—‘ that you should lend your magnifying 
glasses to my publishers, and my public, or take them off your- 
self? If I were honest, I should wish the latter; but I do not 
think I am honest!” 

“After all, it may be a blessing in disguise,” she goes on, 
encouraged by seeing the lightening of the cloud in his face, and 
passing utterly by his effort, which he himself with self-contempt 
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feels to have been an absurdly faint one, to set himself on hig 
true level—* your temporary freedom from the daily bondage of 
journalism will leave you at liberty for your real work—the 
creative work by which you will live; now, perhaps ”—with a 
radiant smile, as if announcing some evident ‘ Evangel ’—“ you 
will give us another volume of ‘ Warp and Woof’!” 

‘“* And Miss Grimston shall review it!” 

“Does she do nothing but review? Is she on and solely 
destructive ?” asks Emma, looking across with a rather repelled 
curiosity at their vis-a-vis; and reflecting, with a sinking heart, 
upon what scant mercy her own tender bantling will find if the 
editor of the Porch, in cruel exception to his rule, commits that 
pretty innocent’s fate to his niece’s ruthless hands. 

“ She lectures.” 

“Indeed! upon what?” 

He hesitates perceptibly. 

“ Upon—upon subjects that women had better let alone.” 

“T am afraid ”—rather protestingly—“that you think most 
subjects come under that head.” 

He does not answer for a moment. His ear is evidently cocked 
to catch the accents of the lady opposite; and it is with a rather 
sarcastic smile that he presently says— 

“T thought so! she is talking of Malthus! She generally 
begins a conversation with Malthus; her present neighbour does 
not seem to care much about it.” 

He certainly does not, and as he is the least awake of the 
two mud students, it is perhaps not very surprising that he is 
shrinking away with a terrified air from a determined appellation 
on the part of the lady, which a pause in the general conversation 
makes ludicrously audible, as to his views on population. 

Miss Jocelyn breaks into a low laugh; which she accompanies 
with an almost imperceptible shrug, and a slight raising of the 
nut-brown line of her eyebrows. 

“T think upon the whole that we will not allow her to review 
the second series of ‘ Warp and Woof.’ ” 

We! What a bewildering partnership a word of two letters 
may imply!... 

“T think my ‘higgledy-piggledy ’ answered pretty well, eh?” 
says Lesbia sotto voce to Emma as they follow the other ladies up 
‘the low, broad stairs; you looked very happy with your little 
scribbler ; indeed, to tell the truth, I would have gladly exchanged 
my Downing Street for your Grub; Mr. Blank is béte comme il y 
en a pew; he has only two subjects, the Burials Bill, and the 
separation of paupers in the workhouse; but, however ”—light- 
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heartedly —“ it might have been worse! There might have been 
more women—more of grandpapa’s women, I mean ”—laughing. 
“The women are far the worst on these occasions, because they 
are always on one’s hands. Thank Heaven, there is only one this 
time! and she looks well able to take care of herself.” 

This last statement is undoubtedly true, and yet the definite, 
if quiet, avoidance of the stranger on the part of the other ladies, 
which becomes apparent when the drawing-room is reached, 
makes Emma uncomfortable. 

The party is not a large one, which renders the assimilation of 
the one alien element the more difficult. It is clear that the 
squires’ wives and daughters do not like Miss Grimston’s looks, 
and Miss Jocelyn is aware that a not altogether indefensible dis- 
trust of Lord Heathcote’s protégés—about whose private histories 
the old gentleman is generally as grossly ignorant as he is 
superbly indifferent—always renders the other and indisputable 
section of the Manor guests extremely wary in making advances 
to them. 

The slight in the present case appears unfelt by its object, 
who, without wasting any time or energy on endeavours to pro- 
pitiate the stiff bevy by the fire, walks off to a table, on which a 
shaded lamp is shedding its light over the evening papers, and, 
taking up one, sits down deliberately to read it, leaning back in 
her chair, and crossing her legs, in order to enjoy it the more 
comfortably. No one shows any inclination to disturb her in her 
studies, so after they have been prolonged for several minutes 
Emma gently approaches her. 

It would be invidious to inquire what share the several motives 
of habitually good manners, a really kind heart, and a trembling 
curiosity as to one who is occasionally permitted to wield the 
thunderbolt of the Jovian Porch have in the action. As she 
reaches the stranger the latter looks up. 

“You have not seen the evening papers?” she says, holding 
out one. “No? Well, it is hardly credible, but the Home 
Secretary has refused to receive us.” 

“Indeed! Iam afraid I do not quite know who ‘ us’ is.” 

“Ts it possible? But, I suppose”—with a slight tinge of con- 
tempt in her tone—* that down here in the rural districts people 
are as yet hardly awake to the magnitude of these questions. 
‘Us’ ”—with a lenient smile—“ is a Delegation from the World’s 
Women’s Federation for the Regeneration of Man.” 

“ Really !” 

“This”—striking with her forefinger the article she has been 
reading —“ will be a great triumph for Edgar Hatcheson.” 

VOL. CI. P 
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“Does not he wish to be regenerated?” with a smile, whose 
slightly sarcastic quality is lost upon her interlocutor. 

“ He has never had the slightest sympathy with the movement ; 
he is a reactionist; you gather that pretty plainly from his 
writings. But perhaps he has not been heard of down here 
either ?” 

“Oh yes, he has!” warmly. 

“Well, then, if you have read him you must have found out 
that he is a reactionist. Edgar is my very good friend ”—con- 
descendingly—“ and a man of considerable ability in his way. 
His Kikero”—she pronounces the great orator’s name with a 
more than fashionable harshness to the initial letter—* is one of 
the best of its series; but in all the burning questions of the day 
you will find that he is never anything but the shoe upon the 
coach-wheel.” 














Early Recollections of Cennyson. 


In the decline of an honoured life, Alfred, Lord Tennyson, has 
passed away from us—the revered impersonation of genius and 
dignity. 

It is only one year ago, since the sublime funeral service in 
Westminster Abbey, testified to the national and world-wide 
homage and admiration which must ever cling to his memory. 
His noble poetry is left to us still, and to succeeding generations 
after us. As one of the few surviving friends of his earlier days, 
I can still remember him in the splendour of his youth and in the 
dawn of his great reputation. During the many years that have 
gone by since that time, I can gratefully recall his unvarying 
friendship towards me and mine. Many months, and sometimes 
even years, might pass without our meeting, but whenever we 
were within easy reach again, there was never any change in 
Alfred Tennyson’s kindly welcome to my husband and myself. 
He took up the thread of former days, and even sometimes of 
former conversations, exactly as if we had continued to see each 
other without any break at all; and in the peace and restfulness 
of his most happy home, those who were dearest to him were 
equally faithful in their goodness and consideration towards all 
for whom he cared. He was consistently loyal towards those 
whom he had once accepted as his friends. 

It must have been as long ago as the year 1839, when I was a 
very young girl, that my future husband, the Rev. W. H. Brook- 
field, brought his early college friend, Alfred Tennyson, to be 
introduced to my father,* who was himself a poet and of literary 
and classical reputation. 

The name of Alfred Tennyson had long been familiar in our 
family, as the dearest friend of my first cousin, Arthur Hallam, 
on whose early death, in 1833, “In Memoriam” was written. 


* The late Sir Charles Elton, Bart., of Clevedon Court, Somersetshire, 
author of ‘ Boyhood’ and other poems, and translator of ‘ Hesiod,’ etc. 
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Alfred Tennyson was, therefore, gladly welcomed by my father 
and by the remainder of our family—my mother had died long 
before. 

As I remember him at that time, he was wonderfully handsome, 
and of tall and stately presence. 

Although always courteous, he was on this first visit to us 
reserved and silent for some time, until he gradually thawed 
under the sympathetic influence of his friend Brookfield, to whom 
he was greatly attached, and the conversation became generally 
interesting and agreeable. But when a slight pause occurred 
Tennyson slowly rose from his chair, and with grave deliberation 
laid his hand on my father’s remarkably fine and intellectual 
bead, saying :—“ You must do a great many foolish things, sir, 
with this great bump of benevolence of yours.” My father 
answered genially, “I daresay I do”—and we were all much 
amused, though a little awed, at the same time. With all Lord 
Tennyson’s depth and originality of thought, the homage and 
admiration which became so widely accorded to him, never led to 
his despising “ the day of small things.” 

Good-nature is usually treated as a very common-place virtue, 
the one redeeming quality perhaps allowed to an otherwise stupid 
man. But when it is combined with the highest genius and the 
most critical ability, it is a delightful surprise, and this was most 
conspicuous in Alfred Tennyson: he was so thoroughly kind, 
compassionate, and sympathetic with all genuine trouble or 
perplexity. 

I remember the exceeding good-nature and interest he took in 
a very clever and imaginative boy of about twelve years old, 
who was spending a few days of his holidays with our kind friend 
Mrs. Cameron at Freshwater. Tennyson had heard he was not 
very happy at school. He invited him to his house, and dispelled 
all shyness and reserve by conversing with him, on equal terms, 
as it were, so as to set the dear boy at his ease, by discussing the 
books that he took interest in reading out of school, and leading 
him on by degrees to give an epitome,‘in his own words, of 
Miss Braddon’s latest three yolume novel. Tennyson followed 
the whole narrative, as told him by his young schoolboy friend, 
with kindly attention, and this friendly;sympathy in his young 
visitor’s pursuits and interests out of school, did more to cheer 
him, than any questionings about his grievances would have 
done. 

The great charm of Tennyson’s sense of humour has made 
itself felt even in his poetry, but it was always like a reserve 
fund near at hand in daily life—and the exceeding dignity and 
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seriousness of his usual demeanour, made these frequent flashes 
of amusement, the more welcome, 

In his younger days he would allow his friends to laugh at, as 
well as with him, and receive it with only playful indignation ; 
sometimes, perhaps, he would wilfully provoke their criticisms. 
On one occasion, after they had left Cambridge, my husband 
remembered dining with Tennyson, George Venables, and others, 
at the Reform Club. After dinner, in contempt of all formality, 
Tennyson persisted in resting his feet on the table. His friends 
remonstrated in vain, until one of them said:—*Take care, 
Alfred, they will think you are Longfellow.” Down went the 
feet. 

In later years, it was without the least touch of adapting 
himself to a lower level, that he would interest himself in 
ordinary everyday questions. At one time, he told me he very 
much wished to find out whether ladies liked their male acquaint- 
ances to assume a gentler tone of voice, when speaking to them, 
from that in which they talked to each other. Alfred said he 
disliked this affectation of consideration towards what is called 
“the weaker sex,” and that he preferred to think that the tone of 
voice, a8 well as the subject of conversation, should need no 
remodelling to make it fit for ladies to hear. ‘Although with his 
intimate friends his conversation was full of depth and earnestness, 
on all serious subjects, he would from time to time, greatly amuse 
them with humorous flights of fancy, amounting sometimes to 
hyperbolical exaggeration, which those who knew him well, could 
never misunderstand, but which might easily perplex a new 
acquaintance, 

A very delightful and highly cultivated friend of ours, who 
belonged to a strictly conventional section of society, had 
gladly accepted an invitation to meet Tennyson at our house. 
She had read his poetry with great admiration, and was prepared 
to make his acquaintance with reverent enthusiasm. He was, how- 
ever, as retiring as usual, when with absolute strangers, and 
the graceful deference of our dear friend’s demeanour towards 
him, did not at first tend to dispel his shyness; later in the 
evening, however, when Alfred had realised that this lady was an 
intimate friend of ours, and that we particularly wished that he 
should make himself agreeable to her, he went up to her with 
good-natured friendliness, saying, “I could not find anything to 
say to you before dinner, but now that I have a bottle of port in 
me, I can talk as much as you like.” My friend was at first 
rather alarmed at this playful announcement, receiving it as a 
literal assertion. But she was soon reassured by the serious 
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interest of his conversation, which realised all her expectation. 
This is but a trifling incident to recall, but it is one of those early 
reminiscences of his bachelor days, which seems to me to acquire 
interest from its very simplicity. 

In the very early years of our married life, we were for a time 
in lodgings in Ebury Street ; Alfred Tennyson also had rooms on 
the opposite side of the same street, and we daily met. It was 
some time before his marriage, and he consulted us as to a 
dinner he wished to give to a few very intimate friends, ourselves 
amongst the number—my cousin, Harry Hallam, was also there. 
The invitations had all been accepted, and the day for the dinner 
had arrived, when, in the early part of the afternoon, my husband 
found Alfred Tennyson at his lodging, superintending the dis- 
mantling of his bedroom, with workmen taking down his bedstead, 
as it had occurred to him, that there was no drawing-room for the 
ladies he had invited, and that we should all have to meet 
together in his one sitting-room, and remain there through the 
whole evening. My husband succeeded in persuading him to give 
up this chivalrous intention, and assured him we should enjoy 
the novelty of remaining in the dining-room. We had a most 
agreeable evening, and Alfred’s hospitable anxiety on our behalf 
was entirely relieved, after all this perturbation, by the landlady’s 
placing her own private sitting-room at our service for this 
special occasion. 

I believe we were all of us surprised to find how perfectly 
everything had been arranged for this party of seven or eight 
guests. The dinner was excellent, the waiting admirable, and we 
found that Alfred had quietly secured the best possible assistance 
from outside resources, beyond the reach even of the most 
obliging of London landladies. 

In the year 1855, just before the publication of Tennyson’s 
‘Maud,’ I was with my husband and children on a visit to Lord 
and Lady Ashburton at the Grange, in Hampshire. There was a 
large party staying in the house, when, to our great joy, Alfred 
Tennyson also arrived, and, I think, only the next day, the first 
copy of his latest poem, ‘Maud,’ was forwarded to him. We 
were, all of us, of course eager to hear his new poem read aloud 
by himself, and he most kindly agreed to gratify us. But there 
were difficulties to be got over. Carlyle and his wife were amongst 
the guests, and it was well known that he could not endure to 
listen to anyone reading aloud—not even to Alfred Tennyson. 

Carlyle was accustomed to take an early walk daily, and to 
be accompanied by an appreciative companion. What was to be 
done? All the visitors in the house were presumably anxious 
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to listen to Tennyson’s delightful reading. Lord and Lady 
Ashburton were kept waiting, chairs had been arranged in a quiet 
sitting-room ; the visitors (ourselves amongst the number) were 
taking their places. Alfred was ready. So was Carlyle—in the 
hall, waiting for a companion in his walk—and evidently he 
would not stir without one. It was quite an anxious moment, 
We each probably wondered which of us would volunteer to leap 
into the gulf, as it were, like Quintus Curtius of old. At length, 
to our great relief, Mr. Goldwin Smith generously stepped 
forward, and joined the philosopher, whilst we remained to 
listen with enthralled attention to the new words of the poet. 

I recollect during this same visit at the Grange, Tennyson’s 
coming in to breakfast rather late one morning, with a perturbed 
expression of face, and his watch in his hand, saying with great 
gravity, ““ My watch has stopped, what am I to do?” We all 
felt concerned for a moment, until I think it was Mr. Fairbairn, 
who as @ practical man, with equal gravity, rose from his chair, 
took the watch from Alfred’s hand, asked for his key, wound it up, 
and silently returned it to its owner. 

On every important occasion in our lives, some kindly word of 
interest and regard would come from Alfred Tennyson, and when 
my husband died, in 1874, he wrote a few lines to me, which I 
have always preserved, ending with the words, “For I believe 


that the dead live, whatever pseudo-savants may say.” Lord 
Tennyson’s faithful attachment to my husband, was further 
testified at this time, by the touching lines of poetry reverting to 
their early days together, at Cambridge, which I venture to 
subjoin, as they have not been very generally circulated. 


Brooks—for they call’d you so that knew you best— 
Old Brooks—who loved so well to mouth my rhymes; 
How oft we two have heard St. Mary’s chimes! 
How oft the Cantab supper, host and guest 
Would echo helpless laughter to your jest! 
How oft with him we paced that walk of limes— 
Him,* the lost light of those dawn-golden times, 
Who loved you well! Now both are gone to rest. 
You man of humorous melancholy mark, 

Dead of some inward agony—is it so? 
Our kindlier, trustier Jacques past away ! 
I cannot laud this life, it looks so dark: 

Sxias 6vagp—Dream of a shadow, go— 
God bless you—I shall join you in a day! 


Alfred Tennyson. 





* Arthur Hallam. 








“ Ciascana ¢ Cittadina d’una vera Citta.” 
(DANTE, Purgatorio, Canto XIII.) 


Deep in a sea no plummet ever sounded 
A buried city sleeps in its unfathomed grave; 
The storms of time surge on and beat above it— 
Stately and sad it rests beneath the restless wave. 
There, when the tropic calms lie still and brooding, 
The mariner may lean and see the towers below, 
And hear the far off bells for ever tolling 


Above the noiseless streets where none may come and go. 


Beneath the storms and tides of this life’s passion 

There rests untouched a shadowy country lying fair ; 
Oh, Temple Beautiful! I well remember, 

And count the blessed hours we walked together there. 
Changeless in change, at peace beneath the tempests, 

Gleam white and still the cloisters of that past for me; 
Vainly these waves of fate chafe on unceasing— 

Keep thou those sacred gates, oh, ever faithful sea! 


MarGaret Foster. 





Cheophraste Renaudst, 


A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SOCIAL REFORMER. 


A sianiricant little ceremony was held in Paris last June. 
A statue was unveiled to the memory of a man whom the 
Parliament of his day dubbed a charlatan, and whom hundreds 
of his contemporaries firmly believed to be in league with the devil. 
Théophraste Renaudot was one of those luckless beings who 
come into the world doomed to tread on the toes of the orthodox. 
He was an ardent social reformer; and he lived in an age which 
objected strongly, and quite naturally, to being reformed. Just 
when the Guilds were most powerful, he supported free labour ; 
and he denounced almsgiving as degrading, at the very time it 
was held to be the surest way to heaven. His head was literally 
teeming with new ideas; while the majority of the people around 
him looked askance on everything untried. Catholicism, Protes- 
tantism, and all other ’isms were to him as the merest shibboleth ; 
to them they were subjects of dire importance—to be argued 
though with faggots or a gibbet, not words. He was an odd 
combination of good and evil: intellectually, he was two centuries 
at least in advance of his day; morally, he was only just about 
on a par with it. St. Francis d’Assisi did not love the poor 
more passionately than he did, or work for them more persis- 
tently ; yet Paul de Gondi himself did not deal out harder blows 
to his enemies, or have recourse to more crooked ways to gain 
his ends. 

Théophraste Renaudot, Sieur de Boissemé, was born at Loudun 
in 1586. His father and his mother, who were persons of some 
importance in the country, and Protestants, died while he was 
still a child, and left him a fortune of 40,000 livres. We have 
no record of his early days; but, as the first thing he did when 
he came of age was to bring an action against his guardian, they 
can hardly have been very pleasant. When he was sixteen he 
went to Montpellier to study medicine, and three years later he 
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took his degree as doctor. He then, as he tells us himself, set off 
“‘in search of experience.” He wandered about from country to 
country, from town to town, always on the alert for some new 
thing, for he was the veriest Athenian by nature. He had even 
then more faith in his eyes than in his ears, it seems; for he 
would go miles out of his way to witness an experiment, whilst 
he passed by unvisited many a place renowned for its academic 
discourses. When tired of travelling he returned to Loudun, 
married a wife, a certain Jeanne Baudot, of whom little is known, 
and began to practise as a doctor. 

In those days Loudun, although a stronghold of Protestantism, 
was a favourite resort of distinguished men of all creeds and all 
parties. When the spirit of faction ran too high for comfort 
in Paris, the peace-loving would make their way to Loudun; for 
there men could differ without quarrelling, and argue without 
losing their tempers. At the time Renaudot established himself 
in the town, the leading personage there was Scévole de Sainte- 
Marthe, who had just retired from public life after holding 
various important state offices. He was a man of wide 
sympathies, and in his house all who had anything to say worth 
hearing were sure of a welcome. There Renaudot was from the 
first a persona gratissima, for he had brought back from his 
travels an endless supply of new ideas and good stories, things 
dear to the hearts both of the old statesman and his guests. 
A warm friendship soon sprang up between him and Scévole, who 
took him under his special protection, and never wearied of 
extolling his skill alike as a doctor and a raconteur. Before long 
no dinner was held to be complete unless Renaudot was there ; 
no question to be decided until he had expressed his views. It 
was not to his personal appearance that he owed his popularity, 
for his ugliness was quite abnormal ; his contemporaries, friends 
and foes alike, unite in declaring that he was incomparably 
the ugliest man in Europe. So repulsive-looking was he, indeed, 
that the question was once raised in Parliament as to whether he 
should not be prohibited from practising on the score that 
he gave his patients bad dreams. Nor did his fascination lie in 
courteous manners; for even in those early days we find him 
laughing to scorn most ruthlessly the cherished prejudices 
of those whom he met. He was essentially unconventional : 
why men should trouble their heads about forms and ceremonies, 
etiquette and tradition, was simply beyond his comprehension. 
He studied surgery with a barber—he would have studied with 
the devil himself if he had known how to arrange it—and 
was amazed to find that by so doing he had outraged the dignity 
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of his profession. When other doctors were swearing by the 
omniscience of Galen, he pronounced him an ignorant old 
heathen with no thought in his head beyond bleeding. Galen’s 
system, he said, might have been all very well in the second 
century, but it did not do in the seventeenth; and he loudly 
denounced the folly of his colleagues in adhering to his precepts. 
He himself used to prescribe quinine, opium, antimony, and many 
other drugs which were under the ban of the Medical Faculty of 
Paris. And patients flocked to him from all parts, eager to try 
his new remedies, eager too, perhaps, to listen to the piquant 
stories he would tell in the midst of grave consultations—to the 
scandal of his rivals, of course. 

Although his regular profession was medicine, his favourite study 
was sociology. He held strong views as to the duties those who 
have owe to those who have not; and he would often startle his 
wealthy patients by depicting to them in vivid colours the sufferings 
of the poor. Men, women, and children were dying of starvation 
at their very gates, he would tell them; yes, dying, though there 
was food enough in the kingdom for all and to spare. And he 
always wound up his harangues by calling upon his hearers to 
help to put a stop to such an abominable state of things. 

Among the persons whom Renaudot met at Scévole’s was 
Leclere du Tremblay, the famous Father Joseph, who ruled 
Richelieu when Richelieu ruled France. The Father, who had a 
keen scent for useful instruments, at once struck up a friendship 
with the brilliant young doctor, and straightway set to work to 
“form” him, The two passed whole nights together discussing 
politics, ethics, and—as the one was a Capucin monk and the other 
a Protestant—of course theology. The old man gave lessons in 
worldly wisdom and statecraft ; and the young one, who prided 
himself on being a practical reformer, unfolded schemes for 
improving the condition of the peor. Sometimes Richelieu, then 
quite an unimportant individual, would come to listen to him ; 
for he too was keenly interested in social questions, holding that 
the discontent of the populace was a dangerous factor in politics. 
Most of Renaudot’s schemes Father Joseph put aside with scant 
ceremony, as fit only for dreamers of dreams; but some two or 
three he singled out as worthy of consideration. The one 
he specially approved of was for helping the unemployed ; for 
even in those days there were unemployed, it seems. 

Paris, Renaudot used to say, was a veritable criminal factory. 
Men went there from all parts of the country in search of work ; and 
as there was no one to tell them where it was to be found, all 
they could do was to wander about the streets in the hope of 
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stumbling across an employer. If, however, they failed to do so 
within twenty-four hours, they were arrested as rogues and 
vagabonds. His plan was to establish a Labour Bureau, in which 
a list should be kept of masters seeking servants, and servants 
seeking masters. Thus, he maintained, men who were willing to 
work would be provided with work, and many an honest fellow 
would be kept from evil ways. He had found some hints of such 
an institution, he said, in the writings of Aristotle, and also in 
one of Montaigne’s Essays. 

Once when Father Joseph was in Paris, he read to the Queen- 
Mother and her Council ‘ Le Traité des Pauvres,’ a pamphlet by 
Renaudot, in which, among other things, there was an account of 
the way a Labour Bureau might be worked. This was in 1612, a 
time when Paris was thronged with men and women clamouriny 
for food; and the highways were held by gangs of masterless 
varlets who levied toll on all passers-by. The Royal Councillors 
were sorely troubled in their minds ; they were at their wits’ end, 
in fact, to know what to do; for all classes were against them. 
The rich denounced them for not restraining the “insolence ” of 
the poor; whilst the poor reproached them for leaving them to 
starve. They listened eagerly, therefore, to the Capucin’s account 
of Renaudot’s scheme; for schemes of social reform were not then, 
as now, at a discount. The Doctor was summoned to Paris, where 
for weeks he was in close consultation with Marie de Medici’s 
advisers, who were much impressed by his sturdy common-sense. 
Honours were showered down on him, he was appointed Royal 
Physician and King’s Councillor; and he received a present of 
600 livres. Then, with a view to testing the practicability of his 
“Inventions,” as his projects were called in Paris, permission was 
given him to open a Labour Bureau ; and a charter was granted 
which secured to him the exclusive right of working this and all 
his other schemes. This charter throws an odd light on the spirit 
in which charitable institutions were then organised; for in it 
persons encroaching on Renaudot’s monopoly by trying social 
experiments on their own account, are threatened with dire 
penalties. 

In his ignorance of Court ways the Doctor imagined he might 
open his bureau at once; but, as he soon found to his sorrow, 
nothing could be done until his charter had been ratified by the 
Council of State, an assembly which never did anything in a 
hurry. While waiting for its permission to begin his work, he 
organised “]’employ de tous les pauvres valides de cette ville et 
faulxbourgs qui devaient entre autres choses nettoyer les rues et 
estre entretenus en partie des deniers qui se levaient pour les 
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boués.” He spent some of his time, too, in the city hospitals, 
where he witnessed scenes which made him stamp with rage. 
People suffering from all sorts of diseases were massed together, 
twelve in a bed, the dead and dying as often as not side by side 
with those whose only ailment was a broken arm perhaps. When 
he declared it was a national shame that such things should be, 
the door was speedily shut in his face. He then turned his 
attention to the three workhouses which had just been opened in 
Paris as a shelter for vagrants. There too he found little to 
praise and much to blame. They had been established with the 
idea of helping the poor, but were a failure; for, as Renaudot 
maintains, those who went there honest men and women were 
rogues when they left. At length, losing all patience with the 
sluggish ways of the Council, he returned to Loudun and took up 
the thread of his old life. He devoted himself to his patients, 
and what leisure time he had, he gave to working out the 
details of his various inventions, and superintending the education 
of his sons. 

In 1616, the Court came to Loudun, and the Doctor at once 
seized the opportunity of reminding some of the exalted personages 
he had met in Paris, of his existence. He succeeded in interesting 
in his schemes the Prince de Condé, the Duchesse d’fguillon, 
Madame de Chevreuse, and even Louis XIII. himself. They all 
promised to bring their influence to bear on the Council; and, 
what is more, they kept their word, with the result that in 1618 
the charter was at length ratified. The King then appointed 
Renaudot Commissaire Général des Pauvres du Royaume, thus 
giving him a free hand to do what he liked for the poor, but no 
means whatever wherewith to do it. Just when he was starting 
for Paris to undertake his new duties, Richelieu was dismissed 
from office. This was a sore disaster for the Doctor, who had 
counted on the Minister’s help to overcome the obstacles which he 
knew would be thrown in his way. Richelieu’s account too of the 
state of things in Paris was most discouraging; the town was 
given up to anarchy, he said. Renaudot therefore decided to stay 
on at Loudun, for he was determined not to risk the success of his 
schemes by trying them under unfavourable circumstances. It 
was not until after Richelieu’s return to office in 1624, that he 
established himself in the capital. Then a fresh difficulty arose. 
So long as he was at Loudun, his Protestantism, which was of an 
eminently unaggressive type, had never told against him; but in 
Paris it was otherwise. Personally he had no strong feelings on 
the subject, and was probably inclined to think that the chance 
of trying his Inventions was well worth a mass. Be that as it 
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may, he yielded to the pressure which Father Joseph and Richelieu 
brought to bear on him, and joined the Catholic Church. 

Meanwhile he was toiling from early morning until late at night 
trying to get his undertakings into working order. The Bureau 
d’Adresse which he established at the Sign of the Cock, rue de la 
Calandre, was a colossal institution, one which in many respects 
has to this day never had a rival. It was at once an office for the 
relief of the poor, a labour bureau, a pawnbroker’s shop, an ex- 
change, a public auction, and a free dispensary. Its organisation, 
although necessarily somewhat complex, was in its way perfect. 
Each department had its own special staff of officials, while the 
whole institution was under the personal direction of Renaudot. 
On him rested all responsibility, and in his hands was all power. 
And well he used it. If, as his enemies declare, he was a despot, he 
must at least have been a kindly one; for those with whom, and 
for whom, he worked all regarded him as a personal friend. 

There is an oddly modern ring about Renaudot’s schemes. The 
Charity Organisation Society itself is not more bitterly opposed 
to indiscriminate almsgiving than was this seventeenth century 
reformer. Indeed, the relief system he established was worked on 
exactly the same lines as that which was tried last winter in con- 
nection with the Polytechnic in London. He entered into a sort 
of co-operative arrangement with a number of wealthy persons, 
he undertaking to investigate cases of distress; they, to relieve 
such of these cases as he pronounced to be deserving. He did not 
himself distribute alms ; all he did was to point out to the charitable 
fit objects for their charity. It was right, he insisted, that help 
should be given to the old and feeble; but as for the young and 
strong, the only way of aiding them was to provide them with 
work. When, therefore, the able-bodied applied to the Charity 
Department, they were sharply told to go to the Labour Bureau. 
Notices, too, were posted up in all public places warning master- 
less varlets, in the name of the King, that if they did not present 
themselves at the Bureau within twenty-four hours of their arrival 
in Paris, they would be sent to the galleys. The Labour Bureau 
was managed precisely as such institutions are to-day. All appli- 
cations for work were carefully classified and registered. Any 
master, therefore, who wished to engage a servant, could, by 
applying at the office, be put at once in communication with the 
persons most likely to suit him. At the end of the week a list 
was published of employers in want of servants, and servants in 
want of places. The very poor paid no registration fees, but those 
who could afford it were charged three sous. 

The working of the Relief Office and the Labour Bureau was 
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plain sailing compared with that of the pawnbroking department. 
This was organised for the special benefit of the respectable poor, 
though its doors stood open to all who were in want of money, 
and their name is always Legion. Any one who had anything to 
dispose of, whether a house, a diamond ring, or an old coat, betook 
himself straight to the Sign of the Cock. ‘There, for a commission 
of six deniers the livre, the officials would sell for him his property 
at a public auction. Or he might, if he chose, pledge it. In 
that case it was, if possible, deposited at the bureau ; and two-thirds 
of its value, as fixed by an official appraiser, was advanced to its 
owner, who paid for the loan interest at the rate of six deniers 
the livre. If the article were not redeemed at the end of the 
time for which it was pledged, it was sold by auction; and if it 
realised more than the sum advanced upon it, the difference, 
after the deduction of the expenses of the sale, was handed over to 
the original owner. 

Renaudot also came to the help of those who wished to exchange 
their possessions. If a man had a dog, but was in want of a chair, 
he might take his dog to the Bureau, where the officials, for three 
sous, would try to procure for him what he wanted, in exchange for 
what he had. Although all classes were cordially invited to resort to 
the Bureau d’Adresse, Renaudot never forgot that its very raison 
@étre was to help the poor. He and his officials were always at their 
service, and no matter what they did for them, it was done gratis. 
Personally Renaudot objected strongly to taking fees, even from 
those who could afford to pay them ; for, as the Bureau was for the 
convenience of all, it ought to be free to all, he maintained. Still 
the working expenses of the institution were heavy, and he had 
been obliged to borrow money to carry iton. He had, therefore, 
as he explains in a pamphlet which is deliciously nineteenth 
century in tone, no resource but to levy tolls, at least until some 
millionaire should endow his Bureau. 

The Bureau d’Adresse was from the first a great success; for 
whilst giving a helping hand to the poor, it also provided the rich 
with amusement. The auctions soon vied with the theatre as a 
place of public entertainment. People of all classes crowded 
there to buy, sell, exchange, gossip, and generally enjoy them- 
selves. So far, everything had prospered with Renaudot, whose 
only troubles arose from certain attempts which were made to 
establish private bureaux in different parts of the city. He 
pursued the persons who thus attempted to encroach on his 
privileges most ruthlessly ; but whether through jealousy, or in 


fear lest they should bring his institution into disrepute, it would 
be difficult to decide. 
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No sooner was the organisation of the bureau complete, than 
Renaudot took on his shoulders a fresh burden, a heavy one too. 
In 1631, he started the Gazette, the first newspaper ever pub- 
lished in France. There is little doubt that he did so at the 
request of Richelieu, who, being sorely beset by pamphleteers, was 
anxious to have an organ of his own, in which he could refute the 
slanders of his enemies, If Pére Griffet is to be believed, both 
the Cardinal and the King wrote articles constantly for the Gazette ; 
and in many of the popular satires of the day, the former 
is depicted as holding council with Renaudot in the editorial office. 
The prospectus of the Gazette, which was issued May 30th, 1631, 
is curious reading. In it the Doctor declares that, although his 
paper will be Je jowrnal des rois et des puissances de la terre, he 
counts upon its finding readers among all classes. He promises 
that it shall supply the silent with conversation ; give to those who 
have letters to write, something to write about; and above all, puta 
stop to gossip and slander. ‘“ Newspapers,” he says, “ are a general 
boon, because elles empeschent plusieurs faux bruits, qui servent 
souvent d’allumettes aua mouvements et séditions intestines.” 

Renaudot, who had a clear and vigorous style, soon made his mark 
asaneditor. He had practically all the materials for a journal ready 
to his hand, for Richelieu supplied the political intelligence; the 
crowds which assembled at the Bureau provided the news; whilst 
the register and exchange lists served as advertisements. Then, 
in all important towns, and, as he boasts, jusques aux pais les plus 
éloignés, he secured agents who undertook to report to him all that 
passed in their special districts. These agents alone cost him more 
than the 800 livres a year which he received as a state-subsidy. 
From the day it was issued the Gazette had a large circulation ; 
but its editor, who by this time was well supplied with enemies, 
did not escape attack. He was accused of being Richelieu’s tool, 
and of deliberately spreading false intelligence. Against this last 
charge he defended himself hotly. It was no fault of his, he said, 
if from time to time a false report crept into the Gazette, which 
after all was but le récit dw bruit qui court. The King had 
granted him the exclusive right of publishing newspapers in Paris ; 
but his monopoly was speedily invaded. Journals which plagiarised 
his unmercifully sprang up on all sides, and he was forced to 
appeal to Parliament for protection. He appealed in vain, 
however; for the Parliament liked neither him nor his new- 
fangled ways, and told him so. 

In the midst of all his other occupations, while directing the 
Bureau and editing the Gazette, Renaudot still found time to 
practise as a doctor. Among the crowds who sought work or 
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charity at the Bureau, were many who were ill. In early days he used 
to prescribe for them all himself; but after a time he arranged 
for some young Montpellier doctors, who had more brains than 
patients, to join him in the work. He chose Montpellier men because 
the School of Medicine there was gradually adopting the modern 
system of treatment, whereas the Parisian School adhered to the 
ancient. He soon gathered around him quite a brilliant staff of 
doctors, who undertook to be at the Bureau on fixed days. A 
large room was set apart for their use, and there all the patients 
who presented themselves were carefully examined and prescribed 
for. No fees were charged, and medicine was given freely to 
those who had not the money wherewith to pay for it. Needless 
to say, the poor resorted gladly to these free consultations, where 
they were treated with a skill to which they were little accustomed. 
As time passed, rumours of wonderful cures effected by the 
Bureau doctors spread through the town; and then the wealthy 
began to go to them for advice. This, of course, gave great 
offence to the Medical Faculty of Paris, which had long looked 
askance on Renaudot, because he prescribed poisons and was 
suspected of believing in Harvey’s theory. A debating society, 
which he established in 1631, intensified their feelings against him. 
Every Monday afternoon he held at the bureau a conference for 
the discussion of subjects of general interest. Everything in 
heaven or on earth might be discussed, with two very significant 
exceptions—politics and religion. No allusions to these subjects 
were allowed, a necessary precaution if blows were not to take the 
place of words in the debate. 

These conferences were a novelty; many of those who took 
part in them—notably Renaudot and his staff—were brilliant, 
audacious, and a touch irreverent; naturally, therefore, they 
found favour in the eyes of the more frivolous of the Parisians, 
Such crowds flocked to them that there was often a fight for 
seats. This was too much for the city doctors: they resolved 
that at any cost the Montpellier men, who were robbing them 
at once of their popularity and their fees, must be driven forth, 
They were fortunate enough to induce Guy Patin, the most ruthless 
of ruthless satirists, to espouse their cause. With his help, they 
started a regular campaign against Renaudot, and called upon the 
State to put in force the law by which foreign doctors, i.c., those 
not holding Paris diplomas, were forbidden to practise in the city. 
The King, Richelieu, and the Court were on Renaudot’s side; the 
Parliament, the city authorities, and the great middle-class were on 
the side of the Medical Faculty, and there was soon open warfare 
between the two parties. 
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The Paris doctors obtained a decree prohibiting the Mont- 
pellier men from practising. The King promptly annulled the 
decree, and advised its authors to show more toleration. They 
replied by summoning their rivals before the courts, and refusing 
degrees to Renaudot’s sons. Then Renaudot, strong alike by 
his favour at court and his popularity among the masses, carried 
the war into the enemy’s camp. He held the antiquated ways of 
the Paris doctors up to ridicule; taunted them with having slept 
for years on Galen’s bosom; and told them that the time was 
come when they really must wake up. They revenged themselves 
by denouncing him as a charlatan and a poisoner; and by 
solemnly averring that they knew he had a compact with the 
devil. The town was flooded with pamphlets, and the party spirit 
they engendered ran so high that Richelieu was obliged to inter- 
fere and stop all publications on the subject. Both the King 
and the Cardinal were keenly alive to the good work Renaudot 
was doing among the poor; and they supported him against his 
enemies by all the means in their power. When the Medical 
School refused to sanction the study of chemistry, Louis allowed 
Renaudot to establish a public laboratory ; and when the attack 
on the foreign doctors was continued, he threatened to establish 
a Free School of Medicine in Paris. 

The struggle went on for years. From 1630 to 1642 Renandot 
was victorious all along the line; and although the middle classes 
were to a man against him, he was much loved by the poor. 
And well he might be, for no man had ever worked for them as 
he was working. At the Sign of the Cock there was help for 
all who stood in need of it. The Relief Bureau dealt out charity 
to the feeble; the Register Office provided work for the strong; 
while the Free Consultations were the means of relieving much 
suffering ; and the Pawnbroking Office helped many a poor family 
to keep the grey wolf from the door. The Doctor was doing what 
he could too for all classes, providing them with news, amuse- 
ment, and instruction; and he used even to help the ministers by 
keeping them informed as to what was passing in all parts of the 
world. Thus his power was felt throughout the state, and at 
this time he had almost as many friends as enemies. Unluckily 
for him, however, his, friends were mortal, his enemies immortal. 
As Guy Patin once remarked: “Tous les hommes particuliers 
meurent, mais les compagnies ne meurent point.” 

Father Joseph had died in 1638. Then in 1642, at the very 
moment when Renaudot’s position seemed most assured, just 
when the Parisian doctors had decided that they must come to 
terms with him, Richelieu, his all-powerful protector, was stricken 
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with an incurable malady. This was a terrible blow to the 
Doctor, and a cause of open rejoicing to his enemies, who at once 
returned to the attack, with a ehange of tactics, though. No 
sooner was Richelieu dead than they set to work to try to turn 
the King against Renaudot. In this, however, they failed com- 
pletely. Not only did Louis continue to show the most lively 
interest in the Inventions, but he even, as a special mark of 
favour, granted Renaudot permission to build a hospital on a 
piece of common land near the Porte St. Antoine. This led to 
more quarrels, for the Parliament denied the King’s right to give 
away the land; and the Duchesse d’Uzés, who owned a house in 
the neighbourhood, brought an action against the Doctor for 
damaging her property. But little he recked either of Parlia- 
ment or of Duchesse so long as he had the King at his back. It 
had been the desire of his life to have a hospital under his own 
control; and now that his wish seemed on the point of being 
gratified, his delight knew no bounds. Again all things were 
going well with him; again he had put his enemies to confusion. 
Never was he so exultant, so sure of himself, so sure of his power 
to carry all before him, as in that spring which followed Riche- 
lieu’s death. His triumph, however, was short-lived: on the 14th 
of May, 1643, Louis XIII. died. Then Renaudot knew that the 
Fates themselves were against him, for all power in the state 
passed into the hands of Anne of Austria, his bitter enemy. 

Twelve years before this time, he had mortally offended the 
Queen by stating, in the Gazette, at the request of Richelieu, that 
the King intended to divorce her. This, as she knew, was only 
the Cardinal’s way of giving her a hint to stop her intrigues with 
the Spaniards; but she was not the woman to take such a hint 
in good part; and she never forgave the Doctor for publishing it. 
Louis XIII. was hardly in his grave before she began to give 
proof of her enmity. When the Medical Faculty applied to her 
for permission to carry the dispute with Renaudot before the 
Provost of Paris, she readily granted it, although she knew that 
the late King had repeatedly refused to do so. Renaudot was 
well aware that he had nothing to hope for from the Provost, who 
was his personal enemy; still, he was resolved that his cause 
should not be lost for the want of fighting. Unfortunately for 
his reputation, however, his temper and his nerve began to fail 
him, just when he stood most in need of them. Moderation had 
never been a characteristic of his; and at this time he cast all 
restraint to the winds, and wrote and talked with a recklessness 
which alienated many who wished him well. 

When the case came before the Provost, the court was crowded, 
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for it was known that Renaudot and Guy Patin would cross 
swords, and an encounter between such combatants was not a 
thing to be missed. For days the two men stood face to face, 
hurling at each other accusations, invectives, and all forms of 
personal abuse. Amidst a storm of mingled groans, hisses, and 
applause, Renaudot taunted Guy Patin with his poverty; declared 
that he hired himself out, at a louis the night, to provide amuse- 
ment at aristocratic dinner-tables; and that his wife passed off 
paper-covered sous as crowns at church collections. Guy Patin 
retaliated by holding up to derision his rival’s personal appear- 
ance ; bringing against him infamous charges; and, oddest touch 
of all, by reviving the old story that it was from the devil he 
had obtained his Inventions. 

The verdict was, of course, a foregone conclusion. The Provost 
forbade Renaudot and all other foreign doctors, under a penalty 
of 500 crowns, either to practise, or hold free eonsultations, or 
conferences, within the precincts of the city. Renaudot’s only 
resource, and it was a desperate one, was to appeal against this 
decree to Parliament. The greatness of the danger which 
threatened him, restored to him his old coolness. In his address 
to Parliament there is not a touch of that personal rancour 
which had disfigured his speeches before the Provost. For once, 
at least, he cast aside all thought of self, and pleaded only for the 
poor. For their sake he implored Parliament not to condemn him 
to stand aside helpless and see them suffer. Was their misery not 
great enough already, he asked, that men should combine to 
render it greater? His appeal made a profound impression on 
all who heard it. Unfortunately for him, however, the lawless 
element in the city, with the Duchesse de Chevreuse at its head, 
had rallied around him ; a fact which prejudiced against him the 
law-abiding. Besides, Parliament still bore him a grudge for the 
yeoman’s service he had rendered its old opponent Richelieu. It 
therefore confirmed the Provost’s decree, and even increased its 
severity; for not content with pronouncing the free consulta- 
tions illegal, it ordered the Bureau d’Adresse to be closed. It 
added, it is true, a rider to its judgment, requiring the Faculty 
of Paris to carry on the work the foreign doctors were doing 
among the poor, so far at least as it related to attending them 
gratis when ill. 

Thus at one fell swoop, all the Inventions—Renaudot’s life’s 
work as it were—were swept away. For the future it was to be 
imputed to him as a crime, if he attempted to relieve the 
sufferings of those around him! Truly evil days were come upon 
him. Financially he was ruined, for every farthing he possessed 
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was invested in the Bureau. To add to his troubles, too, his 
wife, to whom he was devotedly attached, died about this time ; 
and what was peculiarly trying to one of his temperament, his 
splendid physique began to show signs of weakness. Still he was 
not the man to sink down under defeat. Before his enemies had 
well begun their hymn of triumph, old, weary, and poor as he 
was, he was at work again. He had still his Gazette. Why that 
too had not been confiscated it would be hard to say, unless, 
indeed, the Parliament thought it more dangerous to deprive the 
rich of gossip than the poor of help. His paper was his only 
instrument, and he resolved to use it vigorously. He threw 
himself heart and soul into his work as a journalist, straining 
every nerve to win back his old position in the city. As the 
editor of the only authorised newspaper, he could still make his 
influence felt ; and before many months had passed, he was again 
a personage to be reckoned with. Mazarin entered into an 
alliance with him, and made the Queen understand, for the time 
at least, the folly of indulging in petty spite at the expense of 
the smartest pamphleteer in the kingdom. In 1646 he was 
appointed Royal Historiographer, and a few months later he was 
allowed to reopen his Labour Bureau. 

Renaudot had to pay a heavy price for Mazarin’s support. 
Frondeur of Frondeurs as he was by instinct, he had to fight 
tooth and nail against the Fronde. Perhaps, though, he did this 
the more readily, as it gave him the chance of: paying off some of 
his old scores against the Parliament. So completely did he 
throw in his lot with the Cardinal, that when the Queen fled to 
St. Germain, he accompanied her, and teok with him his printing- 
press. Before he left the city, however, fearing lest the 
Parliament should, during his absence, start a newspaper of its 
own, he organised the Courrier Frangois under the editorship of 
his two sons, and placed it at the service of his bitterest 
opponent. 

The Parliament, only too glad to have a journal ready to hand, 
entered into the arrangement most cordially. During the civil 
war, Renaudot was practically the inspirer, manager, and 
director of the organs of the rival parties. In the Gazette he 
denounced the Frondeurs as traitors of the deepest dye, and 
swore that hanging was too good for them; whilst in the 
Courrier, he hurled threats at the Queen and her ministers, and 
called upon the people to rally around the Parliament. The 
Fronde affords many odd spectacles, but none odder, surely, than 
that of the editor of the official organ of a government acting 
also as the editor of the official organ of a party in rebellion 
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against that government. Aristocratic Frondeurs found the 
combination of réles amusing, but the populace failed to see the 
joke. They were furious, too, that their old favourite should, as 
they said, have donned the livery of the foreign gang; and when 
Renaudot returned with the Court to Paris, he was received with 
an outburst of popular anger. No blow he ever received touched 
him so keenly. When the great had turned against him, he had 
given them back scorn for scorn; but when the rabble, for whom 
he had done so much, hissed and hooted him, it was otherwise. 

From that day he was never quite the same man. A certain 
Ishmaelitish feeling took possession of him, and he seemed for 
the first time to realise how completely he stood alone in the 
world. But he had no time for mourning, for troubles were 
crowding in upon him from every side. Mazarin did not dare to 
return to Paris, and the Queen, taking advantage of his absence, 
began again to show her ill-feeling to Renaudot. She refused to 
repay to him the money he had spent transporting his printing- 
press to St. Germain, she stopped the State subsidy to the 
Gazette, and even forbade the ministers to continue supplying 
its editor with official information. He had his revenge, though, 
speedily; for when Anne was obliged again to retire to St. 
Germain, in spite of her threats, persuasions, and entreaties, he 
refused to go with her. She had better start a journal of her 
own, he told her. In the crowd which surrounded her she might 
possibly, though he doubted it, find some one with brains enough 
to act as editor. Meanwhile the constant strain under which he 
was living had overtaxed his strength, and in 1649 he had a 
paralytic stroke. He soon, however, threw off its effects, and was 
once more to the fore. 

In 1651 Renaudot was guilty of an act of folly, of the sort 
which those who knew him best were least able to understand. 
No man had gibed and jeered more mercilessly than he at the 
weaknesses of his contemporaries, and his cruellest sneers had 
always been reserved for those whom love led astray. Yet, in 
his old age, at a time when he could hardly plead passion as an 
excuse, he married a young and beautiful woman, Louise de 
Mascon by name. The marriage proved a most unhappy one; 
the husband was jealous, and lacking alike in tenderness and 
consideration ; while the wife was fond of pleasure, and none too 
careful of her good name. Before long their quarrels supplied 
gossips with endless piquant stories, which were speedily put into 
verse for the very boys in the street to sing and whistle. The 
knowledge that he was being thus exposed to public derision 
drove the old man wild; and scenes of such violence occurred 
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between him and his wife, that mutual friends were forced to step 
in and arrange a separation. But this was not done until he had 
been stricken for the second time with paralysis. Then it was 
evident the end was drawing near. He passed away quite 
suddenly on the 25th of October, 1653. 

To the last he retained his mental vigour, and continued 
editing the Gazette to the day he died. Some of his best work, 
indeed, as a journalist was done when death was within hale, as 
it were. The article he published when Dunkirk was captured, is 
a model in its way. It is an appeal—vehement in tone, yet not 
lacking in dignity—to his countrymen to cease their petty 
wranglings, and unite before it be too late for the defence of the 
Fatherland. Nor is the exhortation less admirable which he 
addressed to the Parisians, when Louis XLY. returned to the city 
at the conclusion of the civil war. A somewhat pathetic interest 
is attached to this article, for it was written when things were at 
the very worst with him, when he was alone in the world, in 
suffering, “ quewx comme wn peintre,” as Guy Patin sneers, and, 
cruellest touch of all, when he was being held up to the town as 
a laughing-stock. Yet, far from bearing any traces of gloom or 
despondency, his words ring with gladness and hope. He bids his 
fellow-citizens be of good cheer, for all their troubles are at an 
end, and bright days are coming, days of glory and prosperity. 

For them yes, perhaps, but not for him, for he was face to face 
with death, and he knewit. And “tant pis pour moi,” he seems to 
call down to his fellows from his Mount Pisgah, shrugging his 
shoulders as he does so. “ At least, I can rejoice that your lines 
are cast in pleasanter places than mine have been.” There is 
always a touch of heroism in the man who, worsted in the fight 
himself, can still rejoice with those who rejoice. 


Epirn SELLERS. 





A Word for Hannah More. 


Hannau More enjoyed to its full the period of adulation which 
falls to the lot of most people of note. For goodness, wisdom 
and genius she was long regarded as one of the world’s wonders. 
Then a change came over society’s dream, Saintliness, especially 
of the evangelical sort, fell into disrepute, along with eighteenth- 
century poetry. Sneers and taunts began to take the place of 
panegyric, and the once revered image of Hannah More was 
stranded high and dry on the shores of formalism and bigotry. 
In her case there has been no final settlement of claims, and there 
she still remains, her poetry a byword for all that is unpoetical 
in verse; her virtues accounted as of less worth than others’ 
vices ; her name never mentioned without some such jibing prefix 
as “saintly,” “ holy,” or “ immaculate.” 

Writing in her playful vein to Horace Walpole, “I shall 
become an adage of deceit,” she says, “and if the next generation 
should ever hear of me at all, it will be because the present will 
have converted me into a proverbial phrase; and to say, as 
faithless as Hannah More, will sum up every idea of female fraud 
and duplicity,’—little guessing, poor woman, of the position she 
was actually to fill, that of the Pharisee of literature, 

Mr. Robert Buchanan in, we believe, his article on the question, 
“Ts Chivalry still Possible? ” after declaring that he would rather 
be Burns than Saint Simeon Stylites, adds that he would prefer 
to be lost with Byron, than saved with Mrs. Hannah More. 
Most would agree with him in the first particular, and choose 
rather to be a live poet with all his human frailties thick upon 
him than a half-animate mummy self-perched upon the summit 
ofa pillar. But what reason is there in the second? The 
presence of Byron might indeed to some people mitigate the 
pains of perdition. But what was there so horrible about Hannah 
More, the friend of Johnson, Garrick, Burke and Reynolds, the 
succourer of the poor and helpless, as to make a man like Mr. 
Robert Buchanan prefer damnation to finding himself in Paradise 
in her company? How much of the repellent spirit of pharisaism 
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did she in reality possess that her name should have come to 
stand as a synonym for all that is intolerant and illiberal ? 

In the first place she was no strait-laced, narrow-minded 
country dame, but a woman of the world, at home in all circles, 
in whose hospitable abode, up to the end of her life, were to be 
met, as De Quincey, a frequent guest, bears witness, those most 
noted in the world of literature, politics and rank. Boswell, 
perhaps because she once snubbed him when, like Tony Lumpkin, 
he was “in spirits,” contrives to give an ungracious aspect to her 
relations with Dr. Johnson. But from others’ showing no less 
than her own we can see that, in return for the genuine affection 
she bore him, the old man enjoyed and courted her society and 
genuinely admired her sprightly wit, which often, indeed, served 
as a sharpener to his own. It was to her he made the memorable 
speech, “ Milton, Madam, was a genius that could cut a Colossus 
from a rock, but could not carve beads out of cherry-stones,”— 
Milton being somewhat of a bone of contention between them, 
she, with a poetic instinct only equalled by her courage, defending 
the great bard’s ‘ Lycidas,’ ‘ L’Allegro’ and ‘ I] Penseroso’ against 
the critical Goliath of his day. It was Hannah who, seated next 
him once at dinner, pressed him to take a “little wine,” eliciting 
from him the oft-quoted answer, “I can’t drink a Jittle, child, 
therefore I never touch it. Abstinence is easy to me; temperance 
would be difficult.” She, too, who evoked his self-gratulatory 
saying while showing her over his college at Oxford, his own 
room, Shenstone’s, and those of the other poets whose memory 
reflected glory on it—* In short, we were a nest of singing-birds.” 
The only time the lenient old moralist was ever really angry with 
her (and she loved him all the better for it) was when she 
presumed to quote before him a too racy passage from that 
“vicious book,” ‘Tom Jones.’ While, on another occasion, when 
he made use of an unconsciously-equivocal expression in the midst 
of a fashionable company, she, with a frivolity worthy of Fanny 
Burney herself, slyly concealed her merriment behind someone’s 
back. 

We have no more charming picture of Johnson than that 
afforded in one of her letters home from London, by the gay- 
hearted Sally More, with whom and Hannah the old Doctor once 
came to spend the evening, staying with them till twelve, though, 
as Hannah proudly remarks, it was “only a tea visit,” and at 
that dissipated hour taking leave of his fair hostesses with the 
enthusiastic outburst, “I love you both—I love you all five. I 
never was at Bristol: I will come on purpose to see you. What? 
five women all live happily together !”—with perhaps an un- 
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comfortable consciousness of the squabbles going on amongst his 
own women-folk. ‘‘I will come and see you. I have spent a 
happy evening. Iam gladI came. God for ever bless you; you 
live lives to shame duchesses.” His reiterated promise of a visit 
he fulfilled—though, unfortunately, during one of Hannah’s 
absences from home—in company with Boswell, who has left no 
record of it. 

In the second place Hannah More took no credit to herself 
for her good deeds, and shrank from nothing so much as from 
undue praise on their account. “Iam ashamed of my comforts,” 
she once wrote, speaking of the sufferings of the poor during a 
fever, “ when I think of their wants.” And again, referring to 
the delight of her villagers at the present of a waggon-load of 
coal, “I feel indignant to think that so small a sum can create 
such feelings when one knows what sums one has wasted.” She 
was filled, apart even from her sense of duty, with the very 
enthusiasm of humanity, with that spirit of love to her fellows 
which, to borrow her own words— 


“Gives like a thoughtless prodigal its all, 
And trembles then lest it has done too little.” 


When the power of writing and of active personal exertion on 
behalf of the poor failed her, she wrought in their interests at 
the humbler employment of fancy-work and knitting with such 
characteristic energy as to bring on an abscess in her hand. 
Leigh Hunt, dipping into her writings for the first time, 
confesses himself “fairly surprised,” not only at her good sense, 
but with her liberal and feeling sentiments. ‘ How,” he exclaims, 
“could a heart, capable of uttering such things, get encrusted 
with Calvinism! and that, too, not out of fear and bad health, 
but in full possession, as it should seem, both of cheerfulness and 
sensibility?” The Calvinism, which never affected either her 
heart or her imagination, was the result of circumstances, in- 
heritance and education. The good heart—that heart which, as 
Horace Walpole neatly put it, was always aching for others, as 
her head was for herselfi—was her own. By how much 
Hannah More was better than her creed is shown by a thousand 
tokens, not only of her active, ceaseless charity, but of her genial 
bonhomie. On the occasion of the procession to St. Paul’s to 
return thanks for the King’s restoration, “The poor soldiers,” she 
writes to her sister, “‘ were on guard from three in the morning. 
I would willingly relinquish all the sights I may see this 
twelyemonth to have known they had each some cold meat and a 
pot of porter.” The pipe of the Rey. John Newton, ex-sailor and 
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captain of a slave-ship, hung, a cherished relic, on a black- 
currant bush in her garden, “and that hand,” she assures him, 
“would be deemed very presumptuous and disrespectful which 
should presume to displace it.” 

As to the imputation of bigotry, there is little trace of it in 
her memoirs. She sends a kind message to some poor emigrant 
priests, in whom she and her sisters were interested. And 
referring to certain French nobles and bishops, she writes, “ You 
should have found out their vices before they wanted a dinner ; 
they had no sins when they were able to give you magnificent 
fétes in their own country. Our bounties are not meant to 
reward their virtues, but to supply their necessities.” That the 
heathen did not less appeal to her sympathies than the Catholics, 
we may judge from her nobly-indignant poem on the slave-trade, 
written, it must be remembered, at a time when, to stand up for 
slaves was to risk being suspected of revolutionary principles, 
and in which occurs a glowing apostrophe to the heroic African, 
Quashi*— 

“To thee who sought’st a voluntary grave 
Th’ uninjured honours of thy name to save——’ 


that very name which served Carlyle as a peg to hang his con- 


temptuous references to the whole negro race upon. 


“© thou sad spirit, whose preposterous yoke 
The great deliverer death at length has broke! .. . 
If, then, thy troubled soul has learn’d to dread 
The dark unknown thy trembling footsteps tread, 
On Him who made thee what thou art depend; 
He, who withholds the means, accepts the end. 
Thy mental night thy Saviour will not blame, 
He died for those who never heard His name.” 


De Quincey, who, if we remember rightly, bore Hannah More 
a slight grudge for having tried to influence his mother to drop 
the cherished “ De” from the family name, as a mere tag-on of 
vanity, testifies to the high breeding and polished manners which 
prevented her from obtruding her peculiar religious views upon 
the conversation, which policy on her part, “excellent” as in his 


* Quashi, it may be recalled, was a slave who, having been threatened 
with the dishonour of personal chastisement by his young master, with 
whom he had been brought up on terms of intimate endearment, overcame 
him in a hand-to-hand encounter, and after addressing to him a few 
burning words of mingled love and reproach, drew the knife with which 
he was armed across his own throat, and fell dead before his master’s 
eyes. See Ramsay’s “ Essay on the Treatment of African Slaves.” 
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estimation she was, and “incapable of practising any studied 
deceit,” he attributed to an instinct of worldly wisdom in her. 
He adds an item, which perhaps the bright old lady might have 
more appreciated, to the effect that she was a woman of very 
pleasing appearance, she being at the time on the verge of her 
seventieth year. As the pharisees of this world are, as a rule, of 
unprepossessing aspect, however beautiful her Lucretia Borgias 
may often be, De Quincey’s testimony, with that of many others 
who have left a personal description of her, is not without its 
significance. A spirit of sanctimoniousness would have been sure, 
by that age, to have stamped its impress on her features; and De 
Quincey, lynx-eyed observer that he was, would not have failed to 
perceive and record the faintest trace of such an expression had 
it been there. 

One has only to look into the face of her portrait taken in 
early life by Opie, with the sweet, slightly petulant expression of 
its full, delicately-carved mouth, the sensitive yet nobly in- 
tellectual features, and clear, bright, serious gaze, and to imagine 
it lit up with one of its frequent sparkles of mirth; or into that 
of later years, representing her as much like a little benignant 
old fairy god-mother as could be well conceived, to see how little 
there could have been of unrelentingness in her disposition. 


“The affection they have for us,” she writes of her poor villagers, 
“igs a strong engine with which to lift them to the love of higher 
things; and though I believe others work successfully by terror, 
yet kindness is the instrument with which God has enabled me to 
work,” 

Those who knew her best, even of those who did not share her 
views, were least disposed to judge of her— 


“ As if the gentle Hannah’s heart 
Like Alpine rocks were hard.” 


In them her religious scruples excited a mingling of amusement 
and respect. “Nine, you are a Sunday woman,” said Garrick to 
her once, Nine being his playful, muse-suggestive name for her ; 
“you may go into your own room, and I will call you when the 
music is over.” And Lord Orford, who would rally her on what 
he called the “ ill-natured strictness” of her tracts, and address 
her as his “dear Saint Hannah,” cried out once in illness, “I 
wish I had not scolded poor Hannah More for being so religious. 
I hope she forgives me.” The same remorseful nobleman, 
presenting her with a superbly-bound copy of “ the Book,” which 
he knew, ran his inscription, to be “the dearest object of her 
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study,” added the testimony which, coming from him, was a 
most striking and noble one, “and by which, to the great 
comfort and relief of numberless afflicted and distressed in- 
dividuals she has profited beyond any person with whom he is 
acquainted.” 

Being human, she had of course her failings, faults and fads, 
some of which were no doubt peculiarly provoking, especially to 
those of vaguer beliefs and laxer principles than her own. But 
even those who condemned the strictness of her morals regarded 
her as the practiser no less than the champion “of all goodness,” 
while her more immediate friends were as enthusiastic in their 
expressions of love as of veneration. 

It has been remarked that one’s character can better be gauged 
from the letters one receives than even from the letters one writes. 
Putting aside all those effusions of half-extravagant eulogy, the 
inditers of which thought at least as much of the elegant turn 
they could impart to a compliment as of its appropriateness to its 
object—for Hannah More lived for a great part in a mutual 
admiration society—enough remains to prove that she had more 
words of genuine affection and confidence addressed to her than 
falls to the lot of many. ‘“ Were I not a servant, who has neither 
right nor reason to wish for himself, yet has the noblest wish he 
is capable of forming gratified, . . . I would wish to live near 
your hermitage ” (that hermitage which a man of such opposite 
calibre as Horace Walpole was fain to claim, from its name of 
Cowslip Green, as cousin to Strawberry Hill), “that I might 
sometimes have the pleasure of conversing with you,” wrote to 
her John Newton, in whose affections she occupied an equal place 
with Cowper. Elsewhere he volunteers the testimony which 
seems effectually to quash the charge of pharisaism— when I 
think of your turn of mind, what you give up, and to what 
hardships and fatigues, not to say dangers, you expose yourself 
for the instruction of the ignorant and the relief of the wretched ; 
and especially knowing, as surely I do know, that the Lord whom 
you serve has given you the grace of humility, so that far from 
valuing yourself upon your exertions, you can sit down at His 
feet ashamed and sorry that you can do no more.” To which 
might be added the forcible witness of John Foster: “If I ever 
saw the spirit of the Redeemer and His religion realised, it is 
in her conversation and character:” of Sydney Smith’s warm 
tribute to her “ real piety ;” of Coleridge, and a host of others. 

Nothing in the assumption of religion is so repellent to some 
as the disdain of human affections, which certain of its votaries 
affect; that spirit which prompted a noted saint in his death-hour 
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to repel his wife’s anxiously-expressed prospect of reunion, with 
the answer that he would be so engrossed in the contemplation 
of Divine Excellence, it would be long before he would have a 
thought to spare for her. Hannah More not only formed one 
with her four sisters in as perfect a bond of sisterly union as has 
ever existed, a union which, though longer and happier than that 
of the Bronté sisterhood, resembles that in its closeness of 
affection, its community of interests and intellectual tastes, but 
her heart was open as day to the demands of friendship. It was 
to her that those bereaved seemed naturally to turn for sympathy 
and comfort. She it was to whom old John Newton poured out 
his pent-up grief at the death of his “ dearest,” and his exquisite 
reminiscences of her love, in one of the most beautiful and 
touching epistles that have ever been penned. It was she whom 
he made the repository of his hopes and yearnings to meet her 
in a better world, which, “ next to the truths and promises of the 
Gospel,” constituted, he said, the chief cordial and support of his 
spirit. While her own dying words, within a few months of 89, 
were no ecstatic utterance of saintly raptures, but the homely 
human cry of sisterly affection, brought face to face amid death’s 
shadows with the familiar countenance of its dearest earthly 
loved one—“ Patty! Joy!” And, as in the case of Goldsmith, 
among those who attended her to the grave were multitudes of 
the poor and forlorn, who felt they had lost in her a true friend, 
one who had been ever ready to sympathise with them in their 
griefs and relieve their wretchedness, to the very utmost of, and 
even beyond her power. 
In her lifetime Hannah More was said to be— 


“Open to all, by all reputed good, 
And often praised when little understood.” 


As often now is she sneered at by those who, could they have 
known her personally, might have been amongst her warmest 
friends. 

Macaulay, the friendship between whom, in his precocious 
infancy, and the child-loving old mistress of Barleywood forms 
one of the prettiest episodes in literature, pleaded his genuine 
affection for Hannah More as his reason for refusing to review her 
works. But even amongst those despised works, one who had 
never looked through them might be surprised, with Leigh Hunt, 
at the many passages of generous feeling, the occasional beauties 
of expression they contain. Her stories (to say nothing of her 
dramas, sacred and secular), have in their day been a mine of 
delight to others besides the class for whom they were originally 
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provided. Few children even of the present day could read with- 
out interest her tales of ‘Giles the Poacher, and Tawny Rachel 
his wife;’ of ‘The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,’ of which 
Wilberforce said that he would rather present himself before 
Heaven with it in his hand than with ‘ Peveril of the Peak’ (a 
curious association of works, it might be thought); of ‘ Betty the 
Orange-Girl,’ and ‘The Two Wealthy Farmers.’ Several of our 
household words are due to her, including the famous couplet, in 
its fine satiric flavour worthy of Pope— 


“In men you still this blunder find, 
All think their little set mankind;” 


the feeling saying that 
“Who have most to love have most to lose,” 


and the dictum—of kin to Charles Lamb’s quaintly-expressed 
predilection for fools— 


“The world’s wise man is more than half a knave.” 


It is she who sums up the praise of charity in the touching lines so 
often quoted, and which can never be quoted too often— 


“Since trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springs; 
Since life’s best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And though but few can serve, yet all may please; 
O let th’ ungentle spirit learn from hence, 
A small unkindness is a great offence. 
To spread large bounties though we wish in vain, 
Yet all may shun the guilt of giving pain.” 


To have written lines like these, to have helped to introduce, 
as she undoubtedly did, a purer, more benevolent tone into 
society, and to have rescued a large district from depths of 
ignorance, shiftlessness and misery worthy of darkest Africa, 
might have availed to atone for her errors of merely doctrinai 
severity. For the failings of a Nell Gwynn, a Lady Hamilton, or a 
Guiccioli, scarcely enough can one find to say in extenuation. 
One deed of kindness or proof of kindly feeling avails to cover all 
their offences. For the sin of saintliness, even when accompanied 
by evidences of the sincerest human charity, there is no forgive- 
ness. So great is the revulsion from goody-goodyism that 
goodness itself is like to be included in its evil fame, till some are 
actually afraid of being taken for virtuous, lest they should come 
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under the reproach of pharisaism. It is the Publican nowadays 
who assumes the self-righteous rdle in returning thanks to God, 
or rather in taking credit to himself, that he is not as some other 
men are, even as this Pharisee—though it be such a poor little 
pharisee as this, who strove so hard to do her duty, and considered 
herself a sinner all the same. 








[ 233 } 


a Bit of Dlue Ribbon. 


I, 


“JT nEARD you talking about St. Lucy the other day, Miss Smith. 
She pulled out her eyes, to make a convert, didn’t she?” 

“That would be much use now!” 

“You know what the Duchess of Devonshire gave the butcher 
for his vote?” 

“Of course. Autres temps, autres moeurs.” 

“They were in earnest, you see.” 

“JT know very well you choose to believe Iam not in earnest, 
Captain Stack.” 

“T don’t mind admitting that I do find a difficulty in treating 
your hobby with quite as much respect as yourself.” 

“What you call ‘my hobby’”—with such scorn—“ is myself, 
Captain Stack. I ask you to regard me in future as identified 
with my’ Cause.” 

“Not a bit of it, Miss Smith. The very moment ‘ Total Absti- 
nence’ shows a disposition to carry Miss Smith beyond the little 
circle of proprieties in which she has been showing off his paces, 
Miss Smith will descend gracefully, and ‘Total Abstinence’ may 
go to the wall.” ba 

“Oh, you—shallow sneerer!” 

“Oh, you—charming impostor!” 

Miss Smith was a very distinguished young lady indeed. 
Providence had endowed her with three F’s of capital importance, 
Face, Figure, and Fortune; “of her own pure brain” she had 
thereto added a fourth,a Fad. When she left a certain celebrated 
ladies’ college, laden with laurels lightly borne away from a host 
of competitors, she was lost sight of for six months, at the end 
of which time she re-emerged with a conviction. She was not 
nursing in a hospital, she was not sewing in a slum. 

Her platform was a compact one enough. Drink is sweeping 
society headlong into a gulf of perdition. One single bough hangs 


over the edge of the abyss, and that bough is Total Abstinence. 
VOL, Ol. R 
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Her enthusiasm was of so aggressive a character that she must 
infallibly have been left to preach in a desert of her own creating 
if she had not really been the most charming girl in the world. 
But there is a certain satisfaction in being dialectically dis- 
mounted by a Joan of Arc of such undeniable beauty as Miss 
Smith, and she consequently was never in want of antagonists. 
And for every battle she scored a victory—a logical victory, 
that is, for it is with a feeling of shame for my sex that I 
have to confess that Miss Smith had never succeeded, up to the 
moment at which our story begins, in bringing one single in- 
dividual to the point of “swearing off,’ as I am told the act of 
abjuration of all alcoholic stimulant is called by the unconverted. 

Now this preyed upon Miss Smith’s mind. At this particular 
moment she felt especially sore. It was early in September; the 
men who were staying in the house where she was a guest had 
returned from their morning’s shooting, and in the afternoon a 
number of people had come to tennis. It turned out hopelessly 
wet. Some one proposed that Miss Smith should give them a 
lecture on her subject. It was an opportunity not to be lost. 
She was nervous at starting, of course, blushing so delightfully 
that there was not a gentleman in the room who did not pity her 
from the bottom of his heart. 

But as soon as she was fairly started, sympathy was exchanged 
for astonished admiration. She was serious, she was impressive, 
she was comic, and she carried her audience with her through 
every mood. Her facts were as weighty and as pointed as Arm- 
strong bullets; they soon laid the enemy’s fortifications in the 
dust, and then Miss Smith marched over them to victory at the 
head of an army of illustrations and anecdotes. The enthusiasm 
of her audience reacted upon herself, and when, just at the 
psychological moment, she produced a Blue Ribbon and held it 
aloft over her pretty head, she felt, for one moment of rapturous 
conviction, that the success of Peter the Hermit was about to 
be repeated, and that every’single hearer of her address would 
leave the room a wearer of her beloved badge. 

Alas, the fire she had blown into so promising a blaze died 
away in a miserable fizzle of vapid compliment. Old Mr. Halsey, 
her host, professed himself quite convinced. He was too old 
himself, he was afraid his health would not stand it. But some 
of these young people——. The young people hardly even took the 
trouble to find excuses. That disagreeable sly girl, Anna Silcombe, 
begged for some of the little publications with which Miss Smith 
was never unprovided, to be sure. But then she was seen, five 
minutes afterwards, giggling over them openly in a corner with 
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some young Oxonians. Theelder ladies shook their heads with an 
air of indulgent toleration, and old Lady Albury told her, at the 
top of a voice as insufferably audible as a cracked gong, that she 
must get a husband and forget all this nonsense. 

Captain Stack had been the most admirable of listeners, his 
applause came in just when she needed support, and he had not 
missed a single one of her little jokes. She acknowledged it, and 
it made her furious. For she was possessed with an uncomfortable 
conviction that Captain Stack, despite his hypocritical seriousness, 
was enjoying, down deep in his own heart, a delicious joke of 
which she was the subject, and which, as he could not very well 
participate it with herself, he was probably reserving for the 
future amusement of his other female friends. 

Now, considering what Miss Smith knew about Captain Stack, 
she felt conduct like this on his part to be in the highest degree 
impertinent. 

And what, pray, did Miss Smith know about Captain Stack ? 

She knew a secret of so awful a character that she did not 
even dare to confess it to herself. Captain Stack was——. But 
she shall keep his secret for the present. 

The leave-takings were over. She had run the gauntlet of small 
pleasantries and ill-placed compliments which had fallen on her 
excited nervous system, like salt sprinkled onan open wound. And 
now, at last, they were all gone. Mrs. Halsey had retired exhausted 
to her own room, her friend Constance was engaged with another 
guest in whom she was supposed to feel rather a special interest, 
and Miss Smith had returned to the deserted library, the scene of 
her late triumph and disillusion, to look for a forgotten volume that 
had formed part of her siege train, and meditate on the vanity of 
human aspirations and the incorrigible stupidity of her friends. 

She stood looking out of the window at the fading light and the 
soaking rain with the feeling of irritated dejection that comes 
naturally after excited effort. Her nerves were all quivering still, 
and she felt as if she were overcharged with electricity that only 
lacked a conductor to leap out and relieve her by an explosion. 
Ten minutes’ solitude, and she would have regained her balance. 
But then this story would not have been written. 

The door opened and Captain Stack came in. 

Now Helen Smith was on friendly terms with Captain Stack. 
His regiment was quartered at the great barracks in the town 
half-a-dozen miles off. He was a good-natured presentable fellow, 
and was soon made welcome ‘in the houses roundabout. Miss 
Smith belonged to that part of the world herself, as far as so 
emancipated a young lady could be said to belong anywhere, and 

R 2 
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spent a good deal of time in the neighbourhood. So the two had 
met pretty often. He was to spend the night in the house, now. 

She liked him well enough, with the trivial side of her nature, she 
would have said. Her intellect looked down upon him, but then she 
was not all intellect, and was not averse to being amused. Besides, 
he drank (that was the way she put it), and was consequently an 
object of professional interest to her as a human being on the high 
road to perdition. Miss Smith’s creed knew no “cold mediums” ; 
you either drank or abstained, and a glass ofsherry with your soup 
settled your classification as decidedly as a dozen convictions for 
drunkenness before a police magistrate. Speaking generally, she 
believed all time wasted that was not spent in grappling with the 
higher problems of existence, and all society contemptible that did 
not share her views. But people do not (thank Heaven!) always act 
rigidly up to their principles, and so Miss Smith tossed Captain 
Stack an occasional ten minutes of her time, and was rather vexed 
with herself for not feeling the amount of degradation that was 
theoretically to be expected from her keeping what (she was 
obliged to admit) was, intellectually speaking, very foolish company. 

This was betore she chanced to discover the secret we have 
spokenof. The knowledge had disturbed Miss Smith not a little ; 
but she considered that, after all, many men have secrets in 
their lives which do not concern their neighbours, and as this one 
had no possible interest for herself, she did not see why it should 
affect her treatment of him. So things went on as before. 

And yet this knowledge coloured the light in which she 
regarded his supposed amusement at her secret disappointment. 
She felt instinctively that their neutral ground of good-natured 
banter might very likely become the scene of embittered 
hostilities. She “ felt like” quarrelling, and when a lady begins 
a conversation with this feeling, it is long odds that she will find 
ample justification for indulging it. 

Captain Stack did not seem inclined to give her an opening. 
He abused the weather, said a word or two about the bag of 
the morning, and wished she could have joined them at the 
al fresco shooting luncheon. Then he was afraid she must be 
very tired, and begged her to go and lie down before dinner, with 
such manifest sacrifice of his own inclinations to her comfort that 
she was quite touched. The poor over-wrought nerves began to 
calm down and relax into dangerous languor. The pleasant, low- 
pitched man’s voice that spoke to her ear in tones of such tender 
cate, the twilight that gathered slowly in the corners of the great 
empty room, perhaps the consciousness of that secret, shared and 
yet unshared with her companion, all seemed to flow around her 
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in a tide of soothing tranquillity. But he touched a wrong 
chord, just one. The spell was broken, and she flashed up into 
sudden flame. 

It was nothing. Just a reference to the beauty of her voice 
and the pleasure she must find in speaking as she had done that 
afternoon. She broke out in a second. 

“T suppose you think, Captain Stack, that I speak in public for 
the sake of airing my voice! I tell you, nothing in the world 
would induce me to make such an exhibition of myself before a 
party of ’—idiots was suppressed in time, she substituted—“ com- 
parative strangers, if I did not feel that the subject is one on 
which it is criminal to be silent! I make a sacrifice of my own 
feelings in the honest endeavour to save my fellow-creatures 
from perdition, and you talk as if I had been performing a 
sonata !” 

Stack was a little provoked. He had said nothing to call out 
such a fiery rejoinder. He took refuge in the old tone of chaff. 

“Well, if it comes to that, Miss Smith, I can’t say I think 
much of the sacrifice. People can’t help enjoying doing what 
they do as well as that, you know. And as for the rest of it, I 
dare say you naturally don’t care much for champagne.” 

“Champagne! Just one year’s abstinence, I don’t ask for a 
moment more, and the poisonous, spurious, concocted trash would 
be as hateful to you as it is to me! You are unfair to me by 
including it in the sacrifice I was talking of!” 

“Oh,” said Stack carelessly, “a year is not a very long time. 
I dare say if you were really in earnest, you would find lots of 
people willing to hoist your colours for as long as that.” 

And then the reference to St. Lucy and the Duchess of Devon- 
shire and the rapid exchanges that followed. 

“T am not an impostor, and you know it perfectly well! 
Show me how Iam to prove that I would not count the cost of any 
sacrifice that would pay the ransom of one human being from the 
Dungeon of Drink.” 

“Quite easy, Miss Smith. Give me a kiss and sew a bit of 
ribbon on my coat, and I will keep it there for a year.” 

“You are extremely impertinent”—her face scarlet, and 
turning towards the door. 

“TI know it, Miss Smith, but I have proved my point. You 
are not in earnest and you won’t succeed.” 

She turned back. 

“You would wear it honestly and openly for a year?” 

“ As honestly and as openly as you do yourself. You are to sew it 
on now, and I will have it put on every coat I wear within the year.” 
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“ Pin it on.” 

“Sew it on.” 

She paused. It was not worth haggling over a trifle. 

“Very well. I agree.” 

She stood for a moment collecting herself, trying to hit the 
exact keynote of the manner that should best carry her through 
the ordeal. To many girls, innocent as herself in fact, the 
embarrassment of such a situation would have been long 
before discounted in imagination. But though Helen Smith’s 
imagination soured freely into the sky of ideal aspiration, it had 
never been permitted to wander in the world of possibilities like 
these. When a smile came to relax the sweet gravity habitual to 
her features, it showed the same baby face she had lifted to her 
mother’s kiss as a five-year-old child. In fact and in fancy she 
was alike inexperienced. What she had rashly consented to 
seemed at one moment the merest triviality, at the next the 
awful symbol of a mysterious sacrament. It depended upon 
herself. And to her utter surprise she found herself feeble to 
decide. She braced herself with an effort. It should be mean- 
ingless, her spirit should stand apart. And then the secret 
flashed upon her, she had forgotten it in her irritated excitement. 

She knew he was in love with her, and she was going to let 
him kiss her. She had been entrapped. Not even a blush should 
rise upon the cheek she had held up for the bargained kiss. She 
moved forward, cold and impassive as an automaton. 

For a single second she seemed powerless. The next she sprang 
back with eyes blazing indignation. 

“ How dare you ?” 

He had put his arm behind her head. It was done so naturally 
that she had not even been conscious of the movement. But the 
result was that that ransom of a human being from perdition of 
which she had spoken, was paid, not by Miss Smith’s cheek, but 
by her lips. 

Captain Stack maintained complete imperturbability. 

“T don’t quite understand. Ah,” as if a light of comprehen- 
sion began to dawn upon him, “I see. Of course, this is all new to 
you. That is the regular thing, Miss Smith. Iam sorry you were 
taken by surprise. Now all you have to dois to sew on the ribbon.” 

“Do you think I will ever come near you again? or speak to 
you?” 

“ But you know, Miss Smith, if you don’t I am not bound.” 

“T prefer to release you” (with extreme hauteur). 

“That is rather unfair, don’t you think? You will think mea 
swindler.” 
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The girl was fairly beside herself with anger. Now her anger, 
on the one or two occasions when it had been fairly roused, had 
found its natural relief and expression in words. She was a born 
speaker, a dumb emotion would have choked her. If she left 
the room without launching upon the wretched offender the whole 
storm within her, she felt she must die. And he seemed deter- 
mined to give her the opportunity. Very good, she would agree. 

“As you please,” she said with cutting coldness. “Since you 
insist upon completing a humiliation brought about by deliberate 
treachery, 1am ready to pay the entire penalty of having mistaken 
you for—what you are not.” 

She deliberately produced sewing materials and a small square 
of blue ribbon, She was generally prepared with everything 
necessary to ticket a possible convert. 

“Tf you dare,” she said slowly, coming to him and taking the 
facing of his coat with the tips of her pretty fingers. 

“Come, be just, Miss Smith,” said Stack. 

“TI sew this on,” she said, “in the hope that you may break 
your pledge and deserve even a deeper contempt than I feel for 
you at this moment.” 

Poor Stack took his punishment like a man. 

“Tam ever so sorry, Miss Smith; I wish to God I had done 
what you wanted and never thought of a reward. I would, indeed, 
if you had asked me. It was an awful temptation, you see.” 

He would not irritate her by adding, as he might have done, 
that he was only in his bargained right. 

“Say exactly what you choose,” she said. “Iam quite at your 
mercy for the next ten seconds.” 

“You know I love you, Miss Smith,” he said pitifully. ‘You 
must, or you couldn’t be so cruel.” 

It was illogical, but urhappily true. So he knew that she 
knew. She snapped off the thread with a vicious jerk, and left 
the room in indignation. 


Il. 


Miss Smith did not come down to dinner that evening. Her 
exertions had been a little too much for her, so her friend 
Constance Halsey said. 

The first words of Constance to her friend introduced a mention 
of Captain Stack. 

“Well, Helen! what do you think? One enemy has joined 
your ranks!” 
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“What do you mean, Conny?” 

“Captain Stack came down with a blue ribbon neatly sewn into 
his button-hole! A good big one, twice as big as yours.” 

“Why, I1”—she remembered in a moment that that was 
another coat. “I mean—I wonder—I wonder he has the 
impertinence. And then I suppose he drank more claret than 
usual,” 

“Indeed he didn’t. Water! And papa laughed at him so. 
And he said that for his part, after what we had heard to-day, he 
wondered we were not all in uniform. And he offered me a bit 
of his! I couldn’t help laughing. Do tell me what ke has done 
to provoke you? I suppose he made fun of your lecture. But 
then he must be very sorry if he is wearing your colours to make 
up. A whole year, he says. I wouldn’t, I know that. And he 
was 80 nice.” 

Helen sat up straight in her deep chair. She must put a stop 
to this, once for all. 

“ Constance dear,” she said gently. ‘I know you wouldn’t give 
me pain for the world. But you mustn’t goon. I shall never 
speak to Captain Stack again, and I shall be very glad if I never 
see him again. And I will never mention his name. He goes to- 
morrow, I believe. I shall not come down till he is gone.” 

She felt that if once she permitted the matter to be treated 
lightly—if once she let her quarrel with Captain Stack become a 
subject of jest among her friends, ignorant as they must remain 
of the atrocity of his conduct, there was a danger of her own self 
coming, little by little, to regard it in the same light. Her 
imagination could even see herself fallen low enough to exchange 
greetings with the person who had outraged her pride. He 
would think of her as one of the many girls he had kissed, who 
had begun by being furious, and had then made it up and been as 
good friends with him as ever. 

Constance was impressed. This was something serious. It 
was silence perhaps that Captain Stack wished to purchase by 
his ostentatious conversion. She was puzzled, and of course 
deeply indignant at her friends having experienced any annoy- 
ance under her roof. So she went and told her mother, in the 
strictest confidence, what Helen had said. Now, Mrs. Halsey 
was a dangerous gossip, one of those women who, without 
malicious purpose, find an artistic pleasure in eliciting the 
possibilities of a damaging report, and understand the full effect of 
vagueness of detail. The story, whatever it was, would not stay 
with her, and was pretty sure to leave her with suggestive touches 
which would ensure its growth as well as its diffusion. 
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When Miss Smith left Addlesea a few days later, she had an 
uncomfortable feeling of having been the object of sympathy and 
consideration. Stack had departed, as she already knew he had 
intended to do, on the day following that of the scene we have 
described; there was nothing in that. But then no one had 
mentioned his name afterwards, and she felt this to be a con- 
cession to her feelings which she did not exactly like. His 
sudden conversion would have supplied old Mr. Halsey with 
matter for infinite jest for a year at least, had he not been 
manifestly warned off the subject by the higher powers. Total 
Abstinence was not so much as mentioned after the departure of 
the two or three guests who were not in the secret of the house. 
She felt at every instant that a forbidden subject was in the midst, 
and her visit lost the whole charm of outspoken cordiality it had 
before possessed. 

A night’s sleep had calmed her nerves, and she had begun to 
feel that she might have punished Captain Stack sufficiently by 
her manner, without the violence of language of which she had 
been guilty. 


III. 


Helen Smith was an orphan. Her nominal home was in the 
family of an uncle who lived a dozen miles on the other side of 
the town in which Captain Stack’s regiment was quartered. But 
she had been practically independent since the day of her going 
up to her college, and now that she was of age her comings and 
goings were only regulated by her own inclination. She chose 
now to start on a round of visits which did not bring her home 
till after Christmas. The gaieties of the season were in full 
swing, and she went in for them all with a keener consciousness 
of her youth and her beauty than she had ever before felt. She 
had quite steeled herself now to the possibility of a meeting with 
Captain Stack, and had made up her mind to recognise him, not 
too graciously, of course; she was not going to re-admit him to 
his old footing of easy familiarity. But she looked forward to the 
occurrence of some chance opportunity which would make it possible 
for her to tell him that she was sorry for her angry words. She 
would say it with grave self-condemnation; he should feel that 
she was doing only what she owed to herself. And if he had been 
faithful to his pledge—if! she would have staked her life on his 
fidelity—she would show him that his conduct, in that respect at 
any rate, had merited her approval. 

You see Captain Stack had been right when he called her an 
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impostor. She had imposed upon three people: poor Stack, who 
went away feeling that the girl he loved was gone from him for 
ever; her friend Constance Halsey, who believed that his offence 
was too deadly for any possible forgiveness; and herself, who had 
now for three months been heartily sorry for her anger. 

But, like a coward, she was afraid to ‘recognise the truth. A 
few days must bring them together, quite casually, of course, 
and then she would get the pardon and the peace in which her 
fluttering spirit would fold its wings and be at rest. She felt 
his near presence so strongty that she found herself glancing 
round, as she entered a room, in the full assurance of finding him 
at her elbow. 

And all the while she was exquisitely happy, happy with a 
delicious sense of reconciliation accomplished already in her heart, 
and only awaiting the formal confirmation that any day might 
bring. She had no doubt that she was forgiven. The more 
unmerciful she was in her self-accusation, the more certain she 
felt that pardon, utter and complete, had long ago been laid 
softly over the very memory of her faults. ‘She had no earthly 
fears.” 


IV. 


A few days after Miss Smith returned home, there was a large 
ball at a house just outside the town where Captain Stack’s 
regiment was quartered. She supposed that Captain Stack 
would be there, of course; he was intimate in the house, and 
valuable as a dancing man. And when she had been once, twice, 
three times disappointed in her hope of meeting him, she came 
to regard the ball in question as the inevitable term of her 
disquietude. They would meet there, of course. 

The room was full of uniforms when she entered it. She did 
not see him beside her as she turned after exchanging greetings 
with her hostess, and felt a little surprised, as she had gone 
through that ceremony with a thrilling sensation of his being 
close to her shoulder. A little Jonger there, and her card was 
half filled before she ventured to explore the room with wistful 
eyes. No, he was not there yet. Some one said in her hearing 
that some men were coming in late, they had been dining some- 
where a dozen miles off. Of course—and now she gave herself up 
to the enjoyment of her dances, quite reassured. 

One of her partners was a boy in the uniform of Stack’s regi- 
ment. A capital boy, just the stamp C.O.’s like to get hold of, a 
great dandy and flirt and a tremendous “ soldier.” His manner 
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and way of speaking and turns of phrase all had an absurd 
resemblance to those of the man who was in her thoughts. 
Suddenly she took a bold resolution. She could say anything to 
this boy, he was such a nice young fellow. He should take her 
down to supper—she had reserved the supper dance for Stack, 
and she would just casually ask him why Captain Stack was so 
late. Her spirits went up with a rush, and by the time her 
partner took her down to supper he was several degrees more 
deeply in love than he had ever been before “in the whole of his 
life.’ They were as gay and as intimate as if they had been dear 
friends for years. 

“ Don’t do that,” she said, as the waiter who had offered her 
champagne passed on to fill her partner’s glass. ‘ You are to do 
just as I like for the whole of the evening, you know.” 

“Ofcourse,” he laughed. “‘Take that poison away, waiter. 
So you are a teetotaler, Miss Smith?” 

She made a little movement to indicate the bit of blue ribbon 
that rose and fell with her breath. 

A quick frown clouded the young fellow’s bright face. 

“T don’t like it, Miss Smith. If it were not for that, I should 
not be wearing this.” 

And he laid his hand on the bit of crape he wore on his left 
arm, 

She was roused in defence of her badge. And now, strangely 
enough, in a moment she felt that she was speaking to Stack, not 
to the boy at her side. Her voice didn’t seem to be her own any 
more, 


“Oh, don’t say so—please don’t say so. They are my colours, 
you know.” 

She turned and looked over her shoulder, this time with the 
firm conviction that he was behind her. No! How absurd it 
was! She recovered herself in a moment. 

“Tam afraid it reminds you of the loss of a relation,” she said 
gently. “Iam so sorry. But I think you must be mistaken. 
Won’t you tell me about it?” 

“No, it was not a relation, only”—and she could see tears 
come into the young fellow’s brave eyes—“ only a good fellow who 
used to let me ride his horses and use his quarters as if they were 
my own. I was his subaltern. He was as good as”—his 
voice quite faltered—“as good asa brother tome. Perhaps you 
knew him once? Poor Stack, you know—— What is it, Miss 
Smith ?” 


“ Nothing—faint—air!” she gasped, controlling herself with 
so violent an effort that the spasm of horror was crushed 
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down for the moment. “I want air, please. Please come away,” 
she repeated, trying to rise. 

The youngster was equal to the occasion. He just drew back 
her chair and gave her his arm as she rose. ‘hey went back to 
the drawing-room, where couples were already whirling about, in 
what seemed to Helen’s filmy eyes and half-stunned ears a chaos 
of blaze and blare. 

She clung desperately to her companion’s arm, wondering 
vaguely how it was possible for him to be still on his feet while 
everything about her was reeling and rocking. He took her 
straight to the empty conservatory and stood by fanning her 
as she slowly recovered composure enough to make herself 
intelligible. 

“'Tell—tell me, please, all about it. I want to know.” 

“Yes, of course,” he said, not knowing whether her faintness 
had been caused by what he had said, and going on with the 
subject simply, as the best thing to be done. “I am so glad 
you liked him. We all did, you know, and when he had to 
g ” 

Go! He was not here then? 

“He got into trouble, you know, Miss Smith. Everybody 
turned their backs on him. It was worst of all at our ball, you 
see. Nota girl would dance with him. It was a dead cut all 
round.” 

“Do you mean round here? But every one liked him. I used 
to meet him everywhere, only ”—she almost broke down—“ only 
last September.” 

*T don’t know what it was, and I don’t believe a soul in ours 
does. But the people he knew best cut him. He didn’t care, 
bless you! But we had just lost our old chief, and the man that 
we got Well, you know, Miss Smith, one has no business to 
abuse one’s C.O., not to outsiders. But he got to know of this, 
and had Stack up about it. Well, Stack said he couldn’t very 
well ask for a court-martial to clear his character because a lady 
wouldn’t dance with him. So then Dunne told him he had better 
exchange out, his regiment (he hadn’t been with us a month, you 
know) was not going to be a place for men who were not fit for 
society. And he said that if Stack wanted to stay he must 
explain his conduct and place himself in his hands and he would 
see him through it. 

“Well, you see, Miss Smith, there was something in that, and 
so Stack said. He never said a word against Dunne’s action in 
the matter, not a word. But he wouldn’t give any explanation. 
And as for exchanging, he said he’d come into the regiment as a 
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boy, and grown up in it, and fought under the colours (and so he 
had, and a braver fellow never carried the old number, you just 
ask the men who were in action with him), and he wasn’t going 
to insult the rest of the Queen’s army by taking into another 
regiment a character that wasn’t good enough for his own. So 
Dunne said he might please himself, and he sent in his papers 
that very day. 

“Well, the day he went, you never saw anything like it. 
Every man who was off duty would have gone down to the 
station to see him off. So Dunne ordered a drill parade. The 
men were dead sulky, they had to move, you know, but it was like 
drilling a drove of buffaloes. And then there was punishment 
drill, of course, and all that. And that night nearly half of them 
went and got drunk.” 

“Why?” 

“Why, you see, Miss Smith, poor Stack had hoisted the Blue 
Ribbon. We all thought it was a joke. Our old C.0., Colburne, 
was very fond of him, and made all sorts of fun of it. Stack 
wanted to wear it on his mess jacket, but the old man wouldn’t 
stand that. I remember it as well as possible. Stack came in 
with it on and was sitting just opposite to him, and he said, 
‘Now, Frank’ (he never would let us use our Christian names at 
mess, was awfully strict about it, but he did it himself for all 
that)—‘ Now, Frank,’ he said, ‘none cf this tomfoolery with 
Her Majesty’s uniform. Plain clothes, if you please, but none of 
this.’ ‘All right, sir,’ says Stack, and he takes out a penknife 
and cuts it off. And then he calls to the mess waiter to bring 
him a pin, and fastens it on inside, just here.” 

“Over his heart,” the girl said, half aloud. 

“Yes, just over his heart. And he says, ‘ You don’t object to 
that, sir?’ ‘Not a bit,’ says the old man, laughing like anything. 
‘I know all about it now, Frank. But who is it? that’s what I 
want to know.’ My God, Miss Smith! Iamsosorry. Oh, if I 
had known!” 

The girl had given one quick audible sob. 

“You didn’t know—I didn’t know,” she said. ‘I did know! 
Why should I lie any more? Go on.” 

“T was going to say,” the young fellow went on, in a tone he 
tried to make free from any obtrusive sympathy, “I was only 
going to say that it had got to be a sort of a fashion in the 
company to follow the captain’s lead, you see. He was so liked. 
So when the men saw him wearing that bit of blue, you see, like 
that, as if it was the one thing in the whole world he was proud 
of, lots of them took it up. And every single one of those went 
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and got blind drunk that night. It’s a troublesome regiment now, 
Miss Smith, and the company isn’t like what it was with poor 
Stack. And then he was going to Central Africa with another 
fellow, a man who was with us once and left at the Cape, and was 
a great chap for exploration. They were going to get to the lakes 
by a new route, I believe. And poor Stack never even set foot 
ashore. He got fever in harbour and died on board. The doctor 
wanted to give him brandy at the last, but he wouldn’t, not a 
drop. Wallace wrote all about it to our senior major. And 
when he died, one of his hands was clenched on a bit of blue 
ribbon.” 

There was a long pause. The music had stopped. Now it 
began again, a valse. 

“Tell me, did you never know, did you never guess, what it 
was that made people turn their backs on him? Please tell me. 
I want to know.” 

“We all supposed, Miss Smith—I beg your pardon for saying 
it, you know—we all supposed it was something about a lady. 
And Lomax (that’s our senior major), who took all manner of 
pains to trace it, told me in confidence that it was somehow 
connected with a place called Addlesea.” 

“T knew it,” she said. Then—‘ Mr. Cowper, I am engaged to 
you for this dance.” 

“Please don’t think of it. The heat has been too much for 
you, really.” 

“T want to dance. And then I will ask you to give me 
something.” 

* * * * ~ 7 

“Did you enjoy your dance?” she said five minutes afterwards, 
as they were standing by the wall. 

The young fellow looked bewildered. 

“T’d—I'd rather you hadn’t, Miss Smith. I didn’t want you 
to——” 

“JT wanted you to remember, by-and-by,” she said gently, 
“that I was grateful to you for telling me, and—and for loving 
him. I shall never dance again, never any more, not as long as I 
live. And I want you, please, to give me the bit of crape you have 
on your arm.” 

He twisted it off with a wrench and placed it in her hand. 
She put it on her bare arm. It slipped down. 

“See, it won't stay with me because I killed him,” she said 
quietly. “But it shall stay.” 

She crossed her arm over her breast. People glanced as they 
passed, then looked wonderingly from a distance. 
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“And now take me downstairs and tell my aunt I am ready 
to go.” 

She walked across the room on his arm, the black crape 
starting like a cry of pain from the white bosom against which it 
was crushed. 

She gave him her hand at the door of the dining-room. 

“You will tell the people who loved him—+tell his soldiers— 
from me, that it was my fault, that he was always as true to 
honour as he was to the bit of blue ribbon I fastened on his 
breast.” 


























Smpressions of Rajputana. 


I. 


JODHPORE. 
By ALICE CAMERON. 


I was in despair. 

It was six o’clock in the morning; I had ridden five miles; and 
for at least half-an-hour, impeded by my habit, and horribly afraid 
of snakes, I had stumbled about a disused graveyard, outside the 
city-wall, searching for a subject. 

Above me beetled the fort; beyond me lay the city, veiled in 
blue smoke; and immediately around me was a wilderness of 
pillars, some of them broken, others delicately complete, and 
supporting finely worked marble canopies ; the ground was sandy 
and covered with débris, matted together by an undergrowth of 
low growing thorn, beneath whose every leaf lurked a vicious, 
sharply-curved barb. 

Here and there the cemetery took on the aspect of a yesterday’s 
camping-ground ; the cenotaphs stood back and crowded together, 
leaving clear oblong spaces tidily swept, a charred spot in the 
centre marking the locale of ancient camp-fires. - 

Straining my ankle among stones, tearing my habit on thorns, 
my hard pith helmet hurting my forehead, I still struggled on, 
gazing with sinking heart and half-closed eyes at “bits” of land- 
scape framed between my bent finger and thumb ; beautiful, very 
beautiful, but not paintable; the cenotaphs were too large, too 
near, and blotted out the distance. I had half a mind to break 
free of them altogether and get into the open; and yet it was for 
their sake I had wrenched myself out of my comfortable bed this 
morning, and had ridden five dusty miles in the twilight. 

I stooped to free my skirt of a long trail of prickles; and when 
I raised my head, behold! in the twinkling of an eye, it was there, 
—my picture! 

Pale rose, against a faintly rose sky, gleamed the fort; in flashes 
of rose, the abrupt rock on which it was built fell into deep violet 
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chasms, edged with crisp crenated lines of fortified wall, curling, 
like forks of lightning, across and across the steep face of the hill. 
Here and there the blue mist at its feet was cleft by the golden 
wedge of a Hindoo temple, burning like a tongue of flame above 
the sea of flat-roofed houses. 

The tone of the foreground of broken pillars, tangled thorn, and 
shapeless sand-drifts, was grey, the delicate pearly grey of early 
morning, when the earth is still hushed in sleep, and the leaves, 
lightly stirring in the breeze, cast vague formless shadows, so 
light and spiritusl that we divine rather than see them. My 
picture was exquisite, too exquisite, perhaps; it wanted accent, 
something strong and decided to make its loveliness “ tell,” and as 
I gazed, the gods gave me my heart’s desire ; a flock of goats, black 
and tawny, wound their slow way in among the bushes, giving me 
just the blots of heavy colour I wanted to strengthen the pale 
cold pinks and greys of the foreground. With clasped hands I 
gazed on my picture; the hushed earth, the sleeping city, 
guarded by the great, sun-flushed fort, and consecrated by the 
flaming temple. I thought of my master, of my French studio, 
of the girls, of our work together, of how they would envy 
me my subject; and fell to, hugging myself for the deliciousness 
of life, and for our infinite capacity for pleasure. 

The gods had indeed been good: behind me was an empty space, 
bare, flat, and swept, down which I could pace, back from my 
canvas, seeing my work from many points of view, without fear of 
snake or thorn. 

“T must keep it simple and broad,” I murmured as I squeezed 
the paint out of my tubes, to the intense interest of the bearer 
putting up my easel, and of the magnificent sowar, in silver and 
grey pugghari, whose function it was to be to hold an umbrella 
over my painting. 

Breathlessly I began to work, trembling with pleasure and 
anxiety, hardly daring, in my haste, to give myself time to look at 
my subject. If the goats should go away I should be a Jost 
woman! But they stayed. The sun arose, the shadows sprang 
up, and the mist floated away, and I painted on steadily. 

Presently, from behind me, there came the sound of strange 
music—the sharp clang of cymbals, the barbaric pulsings of tom- 
toms, flute-like wailings, and the cry of human voices, “ A pro- 
cession,” I thought, but I could not stop to look, for the goats were 
terrible; agility is an excellent thing, but misplaced in a model ; 
and they were never still; they grouped themselves deliciously ; 
they fell into fantastic, extravagant poses; but as I strained 


myself to grasp them, the kaleidoscope turned, the whole arrange- 
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ment melted away, and I was left to grapple with a fresh set of 
combinations, a new selection of attitudes. 

“Never again, never again,” I cried, as I pushed back my 
horrible hat, and tripped over my best, and only, and paint-stained 
habit, “ put I my trust in goats!” 

The noise behind me became louder, came nearer, then became 
stationary ; I could hear the crackling of fire, and in a dim sort of 
way I wondered if it was a Rajput custom to breakfast al fresco in 
graveyards: however, I had no time to think; all my faculties 
were bent on seizing the pose of a grey-bearded patriarch 
browsing on babul; it was inimitable; inimitable indeed to me, 
for as I gazed, striving to fix it in my mind, he cast a look of 
aged malice upon me, and leapt with awkward agility triumphantly 
on to a canopied tomb. 

“ Beast!” I cried, ‘“‘Shaitan! get thee behind me,” and throwing 
down my palette, I turned my back on the scene of my discomfiture. 

Behold! before me, on a pyre, a dead man, his body enveloped 
in a sheet of flame, out of which his poor black feet protruded 
stiffly ; on each of his ankles was a heavy silver ring. 


I had set up my easel in the burning-ghaut! What to do? 
Whither fly? Had I committed sacrilege? Would some fanatic 
whirl out of that howling mob, and avenge his desecrated ritual 
on me? I looked at my bearer; he sat in white linen and saffron 
turban in the cool shade of the babul-tree, viewing the proceed- 
ings of his compatriots with languid inattention. My sowar stood 
motionless, his eyes fixed in wonder and amazement on my sketch, 
which was frankly (and cleverly, I flattered myself) impressionist ; 
it evidently conveyed no idea to him, but merely deepened his 
general conviction that the ways of the Sahib-lég were past 
finding out. 

My death was evidently not contemplated. 

Way of escape there was none. To my right a cenotaph, its 
sides overgrown with thorn; in front of me, a low ruined wall 
covered with thorn, and browsing goats, and a pathway leading 
into the city, into which no power on earth would have induced 
me to enter; to the left another cenotaph; and behind me the 
open space, whose function I now understood. 

“ Tdher boht utcher hai” (It is very well here), I said to my 
bearer, striving by my tone to make the statement interrogative. 

“ Han (yes), Miss Sahib,” he replied submissively; and I 
inwardly cursed the Oriental courtesy which makes truth sub- 
servient to politesse, and speech valueless. 

My choice being Hobson’s, I decided to remain where I was and 
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go on painting. In the meantime the goats had gone, the sun was 
high in the heavens; the effect had changed; and every touch I 
gave did its quota of harm. 

Behind me raged and crackled the fire round the Horrible Thing. 
Why had they allowed the feet to project beyond the flames? 
Was it to preserve the heavy silver anklets? I was ready to 
believe it. 

Simultaneously, with a crash as of a bonfire falling together, 
and an uprush of smoke and sparks, came an outburst of wailing, 
agonised and despairing cries rose into the transparent air, and 
my bearer’s eye quickened into interest. Were they rescuing the 
anklets? Look, I dared not; five minutes more, and amid fresh 
outcries of grief and pain, the weird procession passed away. 

I turned boldly round; there was nothing to mark the spot as 
the scene of the last act of the tragi-comedy called “human 
life,” except a blue film of smoke still floating in the upper air 
and a score of devilish crows jauntily disposing of a dish of food, - 
or with cunning eye holding me, as they drank daintily from a 
cruse of water left by the dead man’s relatives for the departed 
spirit. The whole incident cannot have occupied an hour. 

An hour ago that day a simulacrum of man lay within the city, 
witnessing to the unknowable, the unavoidable; his children had 
perhaps crept up to touch the cold hands which had beaten and 
caressed them, but would do so no more; and his wives had looked 
on the frozen face they had loved and which now gripped their 
hearts with fear. Was this indeed the man they knew? 

Alas! now the simulacrum even was gone; nothing remained 
except a handful of ashes scattered to the winds, a few quickly- 
fading memories; and I shuddered as I stumbled towards my 
horse. Those grisly anklets ! 

Where was the man? 

7 * oe * * 

That was in the morning. It was now four in the afternoon, 
and, as we bowled swiftly past the burning-ghaut, Ursuta was 
eloquent on the advantages of éremation. 

“ Dear Sir James,” she said, bending her golden head seductively 
towards the Resident, “do be cremated; it is so healthy. You 
know we must not be selfish, we must think of the future; and it 
isn’t wriggly.” She shuddered as she looked at her own soft, 
warm wrist, and the shadow of the Shadow of Death fell across 
her spirit. 

I doubt if he heard her words; but as he looked into the frank 
young eyes opposite him a pathetic wistfulness touched with 
terror crept over the face of the old bachelor, and a dead yet 
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never-dying romance stirred his pulses. Who can tell with what 
passion of balked longing he looked back into his life, on to 
the loveliness which had desolated his life, and with what horror 
into the future,—the desolate club old age, or the wife of his 
friend’s insistence, the suitable middle-aged lady, with money 
probably, and given to good works. 


“There may be heaven, there must be hell; 
Meantime there is our earth here, well?” 


' As we swept through the city gateway, protected by great 
metal poignards from tbe battering of war-elephants, the fakir 
from under the pipal-tree raised his arms in blessing. For 
twenty years he had stood there, in cold and rain and in the 
heat of summer, never lying down, never sitting, occasionally 
leaning his weary frame against a rope hung from a bough and 
attached to the ground beside him; in time his muscles had 
stiffened, and he stood now always, rigid to the waist. 

A huge monkey, who, with a foot on the platform and a hand 
ready for flight on the low roof of an open fruit-stall, had been 
allowing a long lean arm to wander appreciatively among its 
contents while he kept an anxious eye on its slumbering owner, 
stopped munching to inspect us; then, swinging itself up, 
shambled on all-,ours to a place of safety, and sat there gibbering 
and gesticulating in an agony of disappointed greed. 

The narrow streets were heavy with sand and crowded with 
life, both human and animal. Men and women in flower-tinted 
garments shared the way with sheep and goats; occasionally a 
camel with green and scarlet trappings blocked the way, or a 
stately white bull, with gold-tipped horns and mild eye. 

Although two shouting grooms—in turquoise muslin !—ran 
before us to clear the way, our progress was but slow, and we had 
ample leisure to enjoy the little low shops on either side, hung to 
the roof with gaudy gewgaws, tinsel, beads, bright mauslins, 
strings of yellow marigolds, and necklaces of sweet jessamine or 
sweeter Frangipani, or piled up to the ceiling with brazen pots and 
pans, among which squatted their dusky seller, often almost naked. 

The confusion was great, and so was the display of good- 
temper. Bright-eyed bronze faces, old men with patriarchal 
locks and the manner of courts, young men with large puggharies 
and fierce beards parted on the chin and brushed up above the 
ears in imitation of the whiskers of tigers (“ Singh,” the Rajput 
title of honour, means “ tiger”); wee children with tiny limbs, 
naked but for Joseph’s coat of many colours ; and sweet half-veiled 
faces, with soft eyes and kind smile shining out between a shower 
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of ear-rings, all turned an indulgent glitter of white teeth on to 
us, as they effaced themselves in doorways, under canopies and 
awnings, or stood flat against a wall to give us room to pass. 

The scene was further enlivened by the presence of a number of 
miserable dogs, all three parts starved, and suffering from every 
variety of skin disease. Some years before, hydrophobia had 
broken out among them, and, owing to the rigid Hindoo prejudice 
against the taking of life, threatened to be a source of serious 
danger to the city. The Resident felt himself obliged to insist 
on their destruction ; the people rallied in fervent opposition, and 
prepared to resist the sacrilege by violence. At last a compromise 
was effected (a quibble always delights the tortuous Hindoo mind) ; 
the unfortunate dogs were seized, imprisoned in cages, and con- 
veyed by train to a distant part of the desert said to be infested 
by panthers, there let loose and left to their fate. Unfortunately 
the train was a recent improvement, and the engine, not quite in 
working gear, went but slowly. A large pack of dogs galloped 
back alongside of it home to Jodhpore! 


Suddenly above our narrow winding way loomed the fort, 
hanging high in mid-heaven like an enchanter’s palace. On its 
face was written large the history of Rajputana—fortress, city, 
palace, seraglio. 

First the rude natural defence of precipitous rock reared its 
sudden height sheer out of the sandy plain; across its face a 
steep path slowly won its way, twisting and turning on itself 
and cowering under the shelter of towers and redoubts which 
in ancient days had made this stronghold of the Sesodias 
impregnable. Then the rock grew into mammoth blocks of 
stone, piled together in a rude sort of antediluvian order; these 
again grew smaller and more compactly welded together, arches 
sprang up, walls were pierced with windows, the masonry was 
crenated and scarped for defence, and at last, in the women’s 
apartments, broke into a profusion of fantastic ornament, over- 
hanging eaves, balconies of perforated marble and delicate lace- 


like traceries hanging like a fairy web between us and the 
crystal sky. 


As the way was far too steep for the carriage, we were carried 
up the slippery path, paved with boulders worn smooth by the 
tread of centuries of bare feet, in brilliant yellow sedan chairs, 
painted gorgeously with primitive designs of tiger and elephant 
hunts, birds, flowers, and ornamental scrolls. 

Ursuta and I tasted the joys of peril and foreign adventure 
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with a positive gusto of relish, assuring each other that we were 
in India, and that a slip of our bearers’ skinny feet meant death! 
As we mounted higher and higher, the city, encircling our base 
as a lake does an island, swam into sight; fair and clear it lay 
below us, with its courtyards, its streets, its pleasant gardens, 
tufted with jessamine, orange and pomegranate ; its tanks blue as 
turquoise and reflecting the grotesque lines of golden temples, 
and the bright dresses of the many-coloured throngs on their 
brinks, which even at that distance showed like a string of 
threaded gems. A quick turn, and we passed through a gloomy 
gateway into the fortress-palace, into a world of narrow streets, 
blank walls embroidered at their base with bright tiles, and slit 
here and there by a tiny window; of overhanging galleries 
screened to the roof with pierced stone, through whose chinks 
came the glitter of eyes and the sound of whispering and 
suppressed laughter; of flights of marble steps leading nowhere, 
to a look-out or a point of vantage. The air of the place whispered 
of intrigue, and as we, unseeing, but seen, passed between latticed 
walls behind whose exquisite traceries rustled the observer, the 
Resident poured into our ears dark tales of cruelty and crime. 


At last we gained a vast white marble court, open to the sky, 
and on one side to the great desert of Rajputana; but on the 
other three shut in by walls of marble, delicately embossed with 
bird and flower by the extravagant fancy of the Hindoo artist, by 
pillared colonnades, and by fantastic hanging galleries enclosed 
to their eaves by pierced marble screens. 

Here the Maharajah held his Court, and here was the throne 
used by him when invested with the sovereignty of his country by 
a rite wildly barbaric: a Rajput chieftain, with a strain of the 
Bhil in kis veins, gashing his arm, marked the symbol of royalty 
in blood on the new king’s brow. This ceremony dates back to 
the time of a mythical ancestor, one Bappu Rawul, who, escaping 
as a child from a general massacre, was brought up by the Bhils 
(an aboriginal Indian tribe), and after deeds of extraordinary 
daring was chosen by the Bhil youths as their leader; one of the 
rough lads cutting himself, and with his blood consecrating the 
brow of the new chief. Before his death Bappu Rawul recovered 
not only his ancestral Udaipur, but conquered the whole of 
Rajputana. 

Until quite recently, whenever a Rawa of Udaipur crossed the 
Mahi river, a man of mixed Bhil and Rajput descent was killed; 
his throat was cut, and his blood sprinkled on the river’s brink. 
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One learns in India to accustom oneself to abrupt transitions 
from east to west, or from the time of Abraham to the nineteenth 
century, fin de siecle ; still it was startling to pass from a court- 
yard overhung by a harem, and tales red with blood, into a 
magnificent hall full of Lowther Arcade atrocities. The bad 
taste of an Asiatic in European objets de luae is infallible ; he has 
an unerring eye for the meretricious, and a passion for its acquisi- 
tion. Crystal chandeliers with green and magenta drops, cuckoo 
clocks, enormous vases of gaudy Italian and French pottery, 
vulgar semi-nude Parisian statuettes, mechanical toys, lambs that 
ba-aa-ed, cows that moo-ed, nightingales that sang, barrel organs, 
fountains that played scent (the “you puta penny in the slot” 
variety), and chromo-lithographs—the vast room was full of these 
treasures ; and when at last exhausted with delight at this latest 
development of modern India I fell into a comfortable armchair, 
it burst, like the celebrated chair belonging to Jack in the Bean 


Stalk’s ogre, into song, and we listened with rapture to its pathetic 
and familiar wail— 


“Once I loved a maiden fair, 
But she did deceive me; 
She with Venus might compare 
In my mind believe me.” 


Poor confiding, admiring chair! that tender episode must have 
occurred in its youth before it left England. Again and again 
Ursuta thrust me back into my melodious resting-place and 
added her mocking young voice to its lament. 


Pleasant she, as might be, 

Though the world might flout me; 
Now alas, ’tis come to pass, 

She’s the one to scout me! 


Alas, indeed! poor chair ! * 

Out of this Western chamber of horrors we fell down two steep 
steps, back into the East; into the Jewel Room, defended by a 
noisily saluting guard of half-tamed sons of the desert, pre- 
maturely thrust into the grey Raj uniform. 

There my pretty friend draped herself with barbaric gewgaws : 
strings of emeralds, dark green and glassy, like the melted 
bottoms of beer-bottles, and quite invaluable ; ropes of pearls as 
large as pigeons’ eggs; diamonds, rubies, amethysts galore ; all 
uncut, save a little inferior Bond Street, or rather, probably 
Calcutta jewelry. 


* This chair is not at Jodhpore, but is the property of a Prince whose 
name I forget. 
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Only two things really appealed to me, and seemed to 
bear the cachet of the magnificent prodigality of the Arabian 
Nights. 

They were the playthings of a child—a ball about three inches 
in diameter, and a little golden walking-stick some two feet long, 
both encrusted with rubies, and worth a town or two. 

A pretty picture the child must have made, his wee limbs tired 
with play, leaning back in his mother’s silken arms, and in his 
little hands, in the hollow of whose palms lay the future of a 
kingdom, the ruby ball, like the gemmed heart of a pomegranate. 

After climbing up endless staircases, opening on sudden 
panoramas of desert furrowed in the distance by low ridges of 
rock, we lost ourselves in clueless labyrinths of passages, in 
galleries enclosed in thin translucent marble slabs, through which 
the sunshine filtered a dim amber, or pierced into cunning 
geometrical interlacings, pressing our faces against which we 
could see, ourselves unseen, far, far below us, the miniature court 
flooded with sunshine, dozing above the desert, and overhear voices 
(to which we listened eagerly, if guiltily) in an abutting chamber. 

There is something demoralising in the privacy of the Oriental 
veil, the secrecy of screened galleries ; the ear-to-keyhole, eye-to- 
chink attitude becomes moral, poison and the thrust-in-the-dark 
become the obvious means of attaining one’s end. “Go below,” 
said Ursuta, striking a tragic pose in the twilight; “ go below, 
Sir James, and transact important State treachery in a loud voice, 
while we prepare the poisoned bowl!” 

“Which you shall drink,” said I, threateningly, “for there is no 
honour among women; then the secret and its price will be 
only mine!” 

For reply a glitter came into her eye, while her hand stole 
stealthily to her waist. I laughed to find my heart had swelled 
with anger! I thanked God I was no co-wife of hers; our poor 
husband would have had but an unquiet household. 

“ Zenana amenities!” we laughed, as we ran down the steep 
stairs; and it was with relief we emerged, as if froma tragedy, 
into the clear sunshine and open air. 

Above us hung a great gateway, its base bright with tiles, and 
pierced with rooms, in which sat white robed officials, like Matthew, 
“at the receipt of custom.” The walls were covered with small 
slabs of clay, bearing the impress of the hands (some of them 
pathetically small, with slender bangled wrists and tapering 
fingers) of satis, ladies of the palace, who had passed through that 
gateway on their way from the palace to the pyre. Against it 
leaned a Jain ascetic, a cloth of sacred maze muslin girt about his 
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loins, and a strip of muslin bound across his mouth, lest by any 
chance he should breathe in a small insect, and thus inadvertently 
destroy life; at his feet was a thin line of rice with which he had 
been feeding ants. 

Thus, in dramatic juxtaposition stood two extreme expressions 
of two extreme views: of Hindoo respect for life, mere life, as 
such, an Emanation from the Divine, coming we know not whence, 
working a way, we know not how, through endless manifestations 
and suffering back into the Divine; and Hindoo callousness to 
woman’s life,and its absolute subordination to that of the male 
human creature. 

I imagine the burning of widows had its roots inno religious 
sanction, but in a social necessity. 

One has only to realise the conditions of Zenana life—to 


. picture that cage of half-tamed women, with passions and interests 


shut in between four narrow walls; that prison of lust, and 
intrigue and jealousy; to remember Oriental familiarity with 
poison in its most insidious forms—to realise the extreme pre- 
cariousness of the life of the man of many wives. It would be 
clearly necessary, in the interest of that roughly assorted group, 
to make the very existence of the women depend on that of the 
man, their lives on his life—should he die, it must clearly be 
understood all died—his longevity was their only pied-da-terre. 

Strange witness, this sati, to our two-fold human nature, to its 
depravity and sanctity; like a plant, its roots are in the soil 
among earth and worms, but high among its branches, fading, 
yet blooming ever, is the perennial blossom of love; and so this 
institution, born of tyranny and fear, touched by the Spirit 
became a triumph of love, a declaration of immortality, and the 
hapless creature, done to death, treading willingly the fiery path 
of anguish to her husband’s side, was invested with the martyr’s 
crown and palm; the way to her pyre was made glad by the 
presence of prisoners freed and debtors reprieved in her honour ; 
the sick and the infirm were laid in her path, that her healing 
shadow might fall on them; mothers thrust their little ones 
forward for her blessing, and the impress of her little heroic hand 
gave its consecration to her city’s gates, The sign of the 
subordination of woman is elevated into a sacrament of love. 

Ursuta hurried through the gateway with a shudder. “Come 
away, come away!” she cried. ‘“ You are pandering to a base 
taste for horrors; this gateway is no better than Pomona’s ‘’ead 
and ’ands of the murdered Lydy!’” And she added as we got 
into the carriage, “I prefer a vote to a pyre.” 

“‘T was once sorely tempted to allow a siti,” said the Resident, 
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spreading a dust-cloth over our knees. ‘Long ago, as I was 
making my tour of inspection, 1 camped near the castle of a 
little chieftain. In the morning I heard that he was dead. 
When his father had died some ten years before, his eighteen 
wives had been burned. I did not wish this incident to recur ; 
remained in the neighbourhood, and took the necessary pre- 
cautions. 

“Next day after breakfast I was told that a lady wished to 
speak to me, and passing into my shemiana, I found a tall native 
lady, closely veiled, with two female attendants. ‘Sahib!’ she 
cried to me, ‘there is an order out in your name, separating me 
from my lord. We have always heard that the English is a good 
and just government, which will not oppress the weak, therefore 
I cannot believe this great wickedness of you. For twenty years 
have I been at my lord’s hand to cherish and comfort him; never 
have I failed him in his need; now my lord has gone on his 
long journey, to-day he yet lingereth, but he will soon be gone, 
whither, if I join him not now, I shall never find him, and 
through all the ages he will wander alone! Will you, who are 
not of our people, dare to do this thing? His father is there, 
and his father, and their wives, and they will mock him, saying, 
“Wert thou on earth of such small account that no woman 
accompanies thee across the barrier ? and that proud woman, the 
daughter of the Sesodias, was she afraid of the fire, like a Nautch 
girl?” Sahib! I shall seem unto them as a coward, and a 
deserter, and shame will be on my lord, and on my father’s house, 
and on me. Do not do this act of oppression.’ 

“T longed,” he said, “to give the permission she wanted, for 
indeed it did seem to me an act of oppression to lay a hand on 
the customs, nay, the very heart-beats of a people, and say, 
‘Stop! not your way, my way!’ The life and customs of a 
people are built up together, depend on each other; take out one 
brick, the whole edifice is in danger. 

“My cheeks were hot as I explained my impotent sympathy, 
and it was a relief when, with a gesture of despair, she swept out 
of my tent. She died that night; there was.no eati.” 

A block in the street forced us to pause awhile outside a 
temple, with golden pinnacles still catching some after-shine of 
the vanished sun; the doorways were guarded by monstrous 
marble beasts. In the courtyard, colossal in the gathering 
dimness, was Siva’s bull, and before him the Linga, crowned with 
faded flowers, the ground about it strewn with rice and besmeared 
with red paint, ominously like blood. Through the open doors 
came the clash of cymbals, the agitated pealing of a bell, and 
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loud human outcries. Through the incense I caught a glimpse of 
floating skirts and bare uptossed arms of dancing women; it 
seemed devils were holding a Walpurgisnacht within. 

We passed on; the quiet and silence of the streets, grey in the 
sudden night that had fallen upon us, alternated with the roar 
of thoroughfares loud with discordant clamour, and garish with 
the flame of smoking torches. 

Suddenly out of a flaring Serai there sprang on us three naked 
men, ascetics, their long beards and hair matted with ashes; with 
uplifted arms and din of outcry they heaped maledictions upon 
us. (“Blessings,” the Resident said, but that was hard to 
believe.) 

As we lay back among our cushions, our tired pulses attuned 
our tongues to silence, and our minds to the sad sobriety of the 
overhanging sky, and veiled horizon, above which already swung 
the silver sickle of the moon. 














Che Greater Glory. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


AvuTHorR oF ‘THE SIN oF Joost AVELINGH,’ ‘AN OLD Marp’s Loves,’ 
‘Gop’s Foot,’ ‘A QuEsTION oF TasTE.’ 


“So doth the greater glory dim the less.” 


CuarTter LIII. 


THE WILL. 


“ Wuo is that?” asked a passer-by as the brougham with its beau- 
tiful grey thorough-breds swept at a sharp angle out of the 
Noordeinde into the square before the Palace. 

“His Excellency Count Rexelaer,” replied his companion. 
“Doubtless on duty. One can see you are a stranger in the 
Hague.” 

“Of course Iam. And who is Count Rexelaer? One of the 
Rexelaers of Deynum ?” 

The other laughed aloud. “And who is King William?” he 
said. “And who is the Pope? It is something, at least, that you 
know there are Rexelaers of Deynum.” 

The “ provincial” was nettled. ‘That is altogether different,” 
he said. “Everyone knows that; it is a matter of history. But 
as for distinguishing each little mannikin at Court 4 

“ Hush, hush ! you are still in the Hague. Keep those sayings for 
when you get back to Friesland. He is the Rexelaer of Deynum ; 
will that suffice you? And moreover, or perhaps on that account, 
My Lord the High Seneschal.” 


“Well, at any rate, he had a nasty, sneaking sort of face,” said 
the Frisian as they walked on. 


Count Rexelaer alighted from his carriage and passed through 
the great glass doors. The doorkeeper checked him deferentially. 


“ There is a foreign gentleman waiting to see your Excellency,” 
he said. 


Count Rexelaer found the foreigner in his bureau. He was a 
tall man, correctly dressed and neatly shaven, a man with a settled 
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expression of worry on his smooth, pale face. Count Rexelaer 
measured him at a glance. One of those persons whom everybody 
but a gentleman, even a Royal doorkeeper, mistakes for a gentle- 
man. Count Rexelaer was a gentleman and knew. 

“My name is Loripont, Excellency,” said the stranger politely, 
in French, “ Antoine Loripont, at your Excellency’s service. I 
can hardly flatter myself that your Excellency remembers it.” 

“No,” said the Count, “I do not.” After a moment’s indecision 
he waved his hand in the direction of a chair. 

Loripont took no notice of this permission. All through the 
interview he remained standing in a “correct” attitude by his 
Excellency’s writing-table. 

“T was valet,” he continued, “to the late Monsieur the Marquis 
de la Jolais-Farjolle de Saint-Leu et de Deynum ”—was it defer- 
ence which prompted this final addition, or rather a desire to 
annoy ?—“I was with Monsieur the Marquis at the time of his 
death. Shortly after, I wrote to your Excellency.” 

“ Ah, that I remember,” said the Count. “I replied to your 
letter by asking for fuller information, which was never received.” 

“It is so, Monsieur le Comte. Most humbly I hope for your 
Excellency’s pardon. From the tone of the reply;I too rashly 
concluded that further attempts would be useless. And so I gave 
the matter up.” 

“Tf it was chantage you meditated,” said the Count frigidly, 
“as I believed at the time, your efforts were indeed superfluous. 
They would be so still.” 

“Tt was not chantage, Monsieur le Comte, if your Excellency 
will forgive me. I have no wish to extort money. The Deynum 
Notary told me, immediately after my lamented master’s decease, 
that the document was valueless. When your Excellency answered 
me that you were willing to perform whatever the law of the 
country required of you, I said to myself: I can do no more. 
The rood God must look after his own.” 

“You showed judgment,” said his Excellency, with downcast 
smile, drumming his polished finger-tips on the table. “ Has 
time rendered you less discreet ?” 

“Not so, Monsieur le Comte, but time has taught me better. 
Perhaps the Deynum Notary did not know; perhaps he did not 
want to know. I have discovered that the document was not 
absolutely valueless. It is a valid will and testament.” 

Count Rexelaer looked up with an oath. “That is a lie,” he 
said shrilly. “An infamous, blackguardly, black-mailing lie. 
Not a penny shall you get.” Then his gaze sank slowly down 
again, upon his polished finger-tips. 
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“T must beg of your Excellency not to swear at me,” said 
Antoine; “it awakens too painful recollections. I was about to 
remark that, in my country, the will was perfectly valid. I am 
speaking the truth. It would have been valid, even had there 
been no witnesses.” 

“Tt was not binding in Holland,” said the Count, “and that is 
enough.” 

“The paper,” continued Antoine, without heeding the in- 
terruption, “cancelled the Dutch will the Notary had just drawn 
up, and directed that the entire estate of Deynum and the sum of 
two hundred thousand francs should pass to the Convent of 
Crévort, to the Little Sisters of the Poor, to be spent exclusively 
in charity. Madame the Countess, your lady, was again completely 
disinherited.” 

“Had this ‘paper’ been of any value, you would have turned 
up eight years ago,” said the Count. 

“Three years after the decease of Monsieur le Marquis I 
learned, from a Belgian lawyer, exactly what its value was. We 
could not have touched your Castle, Monsieur, which—luckily for 
you—lies in Holland, but the Belgian money should never have 
been paid. That was a mistake.” 

“ Mistakes are often difficult to remedy,” said the Count with a 
smile. 

“Surely that depends upon who was erroneously benefited by 
them?” suggested Loripont, who had always been perfectly at 
ease in the extremes of servility and insolence. “ Your Excellency 
has received from Belgium two hundred thousand francs to which 
you had not even a legal claim. Had I shown my little paper 
sooner, you would never have received them.” 

“ Are you come to ask them back?” asked the Count. 

*¢ As for that, I am come to ask everything back.” 

His Excellency cast a quick glance at the bell-rope. 

“There can be no doubt that your Excellency is not entitled to 
Deynum. My master left his property to the Church. I am 
only a valet. I ask you, a Christian and a nobleman: Have you 
a right to retain it?” 

“The property,” replied the Count, “is both naturally and 
legally mine. Allow me to say that my time is much occupied. 
The Marquis, just before his violent death, cannot have been 
responsible for his actions, and that paper, if it be genuine, 
represents a crazy whim. Good morning.’ 

Loripont did not stir from his respectful pose. “As for 
whims,” he replied boldly, “the first will was no less a whim than 
the second. But I hardly dared to expect that your Excellency 
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would give back the estate. With the money, however, it is a 
different matter. That was paid in legal error. I am told it 
cannot be legally redemanded. I am not a judge of such matters. 
To me your law, which sets aside a dead man’s wish, seems 
monstrous.” 

The Count veered round in his chair, politely contemplative. 
“On the contrary, my good man,” he said. “Allow me to 
explain. The Dutch law is exceedingly judicious in requiring 
the assistance of a Notary. Were the rule generally introduced, 
a contested succession would become an exceeding rarity. In 
this country such cases are almost unknown.” 

“I understand nothing of these matters, your Excellency. 
But one thing I know. That money is not yours. It belongs to 
God.” 

“Ts that why you come and ask for it? 

“ Monsieur le Comite, I do not ask a penny for myself. I can 
no longer bear the idea that the owners have been defrauded 
through my negligence. That idea haunts me night and day.” 

“ Nevertheless, I am unable to employ you as a go-between in 
paying my dues to the Almighty. That is final.” 

The Count blinked irritably and pushed about his writing- 
things. 

“ Monsieur le Comte,” Antoine laid one hand on the table, “ it 
is the religion—can you not understand? You know how my 
master died; I have kept my oath to him, and Brussels does not. 
For pardon he gave it all in that desperate moment—to buy 
pardon for his crime. And now it is useless, and a curse must 
rest upon it, while, perhaps, he endures the pains of purgatory. 
Do you dare to leave him there ?” 

Once more Count van Rexelaer smiled. “ My friend,” he said, 
“you are melodramatic. You can hardly expect me to purchase 
a release for all my relations whom their own misbehaviour may 
have landed in hell. But these are superstitious ideas, the 
outcome of a corrupt religion, With us Protestants Hell or 
Heaven is a question of grace, not of gold. There; of course you 
cannot understand. To come down to business: How much do 
you want? You were long my uncle’s valet and, once in a way, 
I do not mind assisting you with a couple of hundred frances, but, 
take notice, you mustn’t come again.” 

“My God, it is hopeless!” exclaimed Antoine, and fell back 
with a lurch, and stood silent. 

“Yes, my offer is conclusive. It’s no use trying these things 
on with me, my man,”—the Count held out a banknote—“ Here, 
thank me, and get you gone.” 
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“Listen, you!” the quondam valet bent forward eagerly. “I 
used not to care so much about being quite sure. But as a man 
gets nearer the end, he wants to doubt on the right side. When 
your wife’s uncle killed himself (and I hadn’t grown rich in his 
service), I paid money to have masses said.” 

“That was very wrong,” interrupted the Count. “It is a 
foolish, futile superstition.” 

“ Listen, please. From this paper”—he tapped his breast— 
“T knew the suicide had hoped to spend his thousands where I 
could but give hundreds. I could not help that. Three years 
later I learned that I could have helped it. O my God, what a 
thought! It was my fault, then, that the money had not been 
paid! I have a small business; my wife is frugal and it prospers, 
but every penny I can scrape or save I bring to the priests in 
payment of my debt. My wife does not comprehend and our 
ménage is disunited. I shall never pay it off. I shall die before 
it is done. I also have a complaint ’—he clutched at his chest; 
his words came hoarse and fast—“I am dying. I dare not die 
with that unpaid debt. I dare not meet the dead man, beyond, 
perhaps, in those flames in which my fault has chained him. 
Voyons, Monsieur le Comte,—you are a mighty noble—even you, 
you do not know.” 

An awe-struck silence sank upon the little room. The sick 
man stood panting, his eyes fixed, in eager doubt, on the other’s 
face. The Court Favourite was calming his fretful nerves. At 
last he spoke, smoothly enough: “Your religious ideas are all 
wrong, my good man,” he said. “I wish I could get you to speak 
to one of our pastors, for I see you are in earnest. You are the 
victim of a system which trades upon human credulity. Were 
the sum but a trifle, my scruples would forbid me to squander it 
on priests.” 

“T have refunded forty,” said Antoine doggedly. “It has 
taken all these years. And a hundred and sixty remain.” 

“So you say. But this wonderful will, I have not even 
seen it!” 

A flash of hope played across the suppliant’s face, as he softly 
inquired: “Is your Excellency near-sighted ?” 

“No. Why do you ask?” But the Count knew why, and 
even he winced under this menial’s measureless contempt. 

Antoine fell back a few paces: “I am not as strong as I used 
to be,” he said apologetically. Then he drew a paper from his 
breast and held it aloft with one hand, while the other remained 
concealed in a bulgy side-pocket, which, the Count felt convinced, 
contained a revolver. 
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“It is the Marquis’s crest,” said Antoine. “If you knew his 
eccentric hand, you will easily recognise it.” 

“T cannot read it from here,” replied Count Rexelaer in- 
differently, ‘‘ Besides, the matter is of no account. You may 
take your hundred florins” he got up and rang the bell. 

Antoine Loripont put back his paper, buttoned his coat, and 
folded his arms across his chest. ‘“ And now,” he said in accents 
of desperate restraint, “it becomes chantage. I will make you 
do it. In the organs of the opposition, in the socialist journals, I 
will publish this valid will, valid but for a fluke. Now, will you 
listen ?” 

“In the papers of the opposition, the socialist journals? My 
good friend, pourquoi pas? I do right in upholding the law of 
the land. There, admit my incredible good-nature, in a man of 
my exalted position. Monsieur my departed uncle’s would not 
have held out so long.” 

Steps were heard in the adjoining anteroom. Antoine Loripont 
pressed close to the Head of the Household, who involuntarily 
shrank back. “I will tell,” said the man in a clear whisper, 
“ what I know—it is not much, but it is enough—of the wealth 
of Mademoiselle Cochonnard. Now, Monsieur the Court Dignitary, 
here in the Royal Palace I ask you again: Will you pay back the 
money or not?” 

For the second time during that interview the Count swore a 
fierce oath. ‘“ D——,” he said, “I knew it was black-mailing 
all along. How much do you want? Will five thousand 
florins do?” 

“ All or nothing,” answered Loripont, retreating to the door. 

The Count started up, and came running after him. 

“Ten thousand,” he hissed out hurriedly. “I can’t make it 
more than ten thousand. Twenty thousand francs. Consider. 
Nobody would offer more.” 

Loripont opened the door and left him. 


Caarter LIV. 


THE SLOUGH OF DESPOND. 


An hour later Count Rexelaer quitted the August Presence 

renewed and refreshed in all the tissues and fibres of his moral 

being, as by a bath of sunlight. For we all of us are strengthened 

by a draught from our Source of Life, physical or psychical, 

and the Court Functionary left the Court Atmosphere, refilled, 
VOL OL, T 
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re-corked, re-labelled and re-polished, a bottle full of sweetest 
Essence of Orange-flowers, with a soft little kidskin mask and a 
ribbon. Not that it wore the ribbon to-day, but it always felt 
it there. 

“T may as well look in on Elizabeth,” he said to himself, as 
another flunkey was helping him on with his coat. “Perhaps 
Gratia will be there, and that will save me a visit.” Gratia was 
his old, unmarried sister, come to stay for a week with some quiet 
friend of her own. 

He satisfied himself, on entering, that Gratia was there, and a 
great many other people also. Mevrouw Elizabeth, in her 
hospitable, comfortable life, liked to see her spacious rooms 
well-filled. Hilarius was an unusual visitor at her receptions ; 
she received him with effusion. 

“ How is Jane’s baby ?” he asked, from the tips of his colourless 
lips. “ Accept my congratulations.” 

“As for congratulations, my dear Hilarius, his abominable 
father has again cut them down.” 

‘“‘ Fathers can’t live for ever, not even old Simmans,” the Count 
said lightly. But the words struck back, cold, with a swift 
reminiscence: ‘“ Even your Excellency, who is a great noble, does 
not know.” 

He glanced across at his own son and successor in spirited 
conversation with a voluminous somebody in a prominent pink 
boa, the Russian Minister’s wife. Then he edged away to his 
sister, whom he found the centre of an amused little group. 
“ Doubtless, making a fool of herself,” he reflected, as he greeted 
her. “I am sorry we so seldom meet, Hilarius,” said the timid 
lady. ‘ We were wanting to ask you to dinner, but we thought 
Margherita would hardly care to come?” The Count murmured 
something about pressing duties, and Reinout also came lounging 
up, dodging a beautiful woman who was evidently seeking to 
attract his attention—you remember the Duchess de Vaihas 
Vermillanas and her recent infatuation for Scriccini, the tenor ? 
Well, twenty years ago, in the full flush of her beauty and her 
scorn for the Duke, she was deeply in love with Reinout van 
Rexelaer. His portrait still stands on her toilet-table, amid 
rouge-pots and essences. She bought it when he became famous. 

“Hilarius, I want your subscription, too,” said the Freule. 
“And Reinout’s as well,’—she turned to the lady beside her, a 
Privy Councillor's wife—“ it has really done excellent work ”— 
she looked up at her brother. “I am speaking of the Society for 
furnishing Layettes——” 

“Fie,” said his Excellency, holding up a playful finger. There 
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was a general giggle. How witty he was, his Excellency! 
“What a subject,” he continued, “ for an unmarried lady!” 

“ Hilarius!” she looked at him for a moment with her gentle, 
guileless eyes; then she turned to her nephew: “ We only 
supply, to the poorest of the poor, what is absolutely indis- 
pensable; I assure you the work is good.” 

“T believe it,” he said, and her face quite brightened under 
unaccustomed sympathy. He was written down a member on the 
spot, though declaring himself unable, to his father’s disgust, to 
produce the humble florin of membership. Half an hour ago he 
had emptied his purse, with the old, unthinking generosity, into 
the hands of a woman overflowing with woe. 

His immediate neighbour stood twitting him with his novel 
duties. ‘ You will have,” she said, “to take the baskets round, 
yourself, and ”—she screamed with merriment—‘“ you will have 
to pin on the—the things!” Plump Rolline, an early matron, 
drew nearer to enjoy the joke. “Oh, how funny!” she said. 
“T should love to see the dear little baskets, with the dozens of 
little caps and chemises all done up with coloured ribbons and 
frills. I must ask Aunt Gratia to put me down for a florin too.” 

In another corner of the room George, looking handsomer than 
ever, was telling a story to an admiring circle of girls, amongst 
whom sat, in a clumsy, crimson heap, his own especial Miss Kohn, 
the single untitled person in the room. The story, in spite of its 
silver-gilt wrappings, had dirt at its core. Reinout stood 
watching for a moment; two of the girls who were listening 
belonged to the half-a-dozen from whom he was expected to 
choose a wife. He flushed scarlet as he turned away. 

“Your cousin is evidently a wit,” remarked Monsieur de 
Bonnaventure at his elbow. ‘ When young ladies smile in that 
unwilling manner, the joke is always to their taste. I regret the 
more that I cannot speak the language.” 

“You know languages enough already,” replied Reinout with a 
sneer, “to speak to women in.” 

The attaché smiled. ‘“ What will you have? It is part of the 
profession, as you will learn soon enough. Have you any idea 
where they are going tosend you? Your father spoke of St. 
Petersburg. The climate is cold, but not the ladies. At any 
rate it is never dull.” 

Reinout, already several paces off, stopped and eyed the 
Frenchman from head to foot. “You find the Hague dull?” he 
said slowly. 


“I?—forgive me, but yes. Wherewith should I amuse 
myself?” 


72 
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Antoinette, who was standing in a corner with the Count, here 
beckoned to her cousin to join them. 

“ Fallait endormir le petit,’ muttered the Frenchman, as he 
sauntered away to take leave of the lady of the house, with 
tenderest inquiries after her venerable parent, whose wonderful 
health formed, in all Dutch society, a subject of amused 
admiration. 

“Come here, Reinout,” cried Topsy. “I am trying to get 
Uncle Hil to admire these verses. They are in the same review 
as those which Jane read out the other day, and by the same 
writer. I see that he signs ‘René,’ a namesake of yours. They 
are so good I wish you had written them; but Uncle Hil doesn’t 
care a bit.” 

The Count was looking bored. “Thank Heaven he has not,” 
he said with awakening fervour. “One poet in the family is 
quite enough. No, Topsy, our future diplomat is certainly not 
poetical.” 

“Father, are you going away soon?” asked Reinout, detaining 
him, “ because I should like to accompany you home.” 

“In a quarter of an hour,” replied the Count. “Ta-ta, 
Antoinette. Don’t read too much.” 

“ Reineut,” said his cousin, “come out into the conservatory 
for a minute.” She passed into a little glass passage, bright 
with greenery and azaleas, and there stood silent, gazing down 
upon the open page. “Blessed are the Pure in heart,” she said 
presently. The French poem before her, some five and twenty 
lines, bore this title: “The Pure in Heart.” The words of the 
close—but is poetry not untranslatable ?—might be inadequately 
rendered as follows: 


* * * * * 


Eyes that would soar—Almighty God, Thou knowest— 
Unto the whitest secrets of Thy breast, 

Must they still sink, from lower depth to lowest, 
By their own weight depressed ? 


Hearts held enchained by weeds and muddy coating, 
Shall they not burst their bond, 

And rise at last, in Thy pure sunshine floating, 
Like lilies on a pond? 


“For they shall see God,” murmured Antoinette. 

She looked up and gave Reinout her hand. Her eyes were full 
of tears. 

*« You will not betray me?” he asked, breaking the silence. 
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“Of course not,” she answered. “ But why ‘betray’? Don’t 
you want, at least, to pluck your laurels?” 

“Tn there?” he asked, pointing to the crowded room from which 
they had just escaped. There was such a world of misery in his 
voice that she dropped her eyes again. “My father and I,” he 
added, inconsequentially, “ in our own way, we do love each other.” 

A commotion had arisen meanwhile among the gay company 
inside. Rolline appeared in the framework of the window, filling 
it with her healthful prosperity. Even at that moment a flicker 
of amusement played over her perturbed features at sight of the 
pair in the greenhouse. 

“Oh, Topsy, haven’t you heard?” she said. ‘“ Grandmamma’s 
had a fit. Isn’t it dreadful? She’s dead.” 


Ten minutes later Count Rexelaer and his son, side by side in 
the silence, were driving rapidly home. They had nearly reached 
their destination before Reinout began: 

“Father, this is what I had wanted to say: Monsieur de 
Bonnaventure comes to the house too much.” 

“Surely, Reinout, I am the best judge of the question whom I 
think fit to receive.” 


“Father, I only wanted to say this: Monsieur de Bonnaventure 
comes to our house too much.” 

“It is an improper thing to say, a ridiculous thing. Oblige 
me by speaking of something else, or holding your tongue.” 

“You will remember—will you not ?—that I said it?” 

“No, I will try to forget.” 

They did not exchange another word. The carriage stopped. 
Reinout was nearest the door. He got out first and hurried up 
the steps. In the entrance-hall he paused and faced his father. 
A well-known hat and stick lay on an oaken seat. Their glances 
met and dropped away. ‘The servant who had opened the door 


stood motionless, at attention, with his eyes fixed on the buckles 
of his shoes. 


CuapTer LY. 


HUMILITY AND HUMILIATION. 


Tue Canal of the Roses, despite its fragrant name, is not a 
pleasing water whereby to pitch one’s tent; the roses smell too 
strong. Yet when Vrouw Poster sent, as a farewell gift, a great 
nosegay of “ Baroness” blossoms, “ What shall we do with 
these?” said the old lady to her daughter ; “take them away.” 
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The Baroness was now completely dependent on Wendela’s 
care. The landlady’s advances she repelled with chill hauteur ; 
she would have no sympathy, not even from her danghter. 
“God withholds all His mercies,” she said between her prayers, 
“even death.” 

With part of the produce of the Deynum sale the Baron 
repaid Gustave’s loan and at the same time he dismissed him. 
“T cannot even afford,” he said, “ to give you the pitiable wages 
you at present receive.” 

“Yes, Mynheer the Baron, I understand,” said Gustave, 
standing very straight. 

“T shall not insult you by praising your faithful service. I 
heartily thank you. Give me your hand.” 

Gustave took his master’s worn fingers gently in his own, looked 
upon them for a thoughtful moment, and then deferentially laid 
them down. 

“‘Mynheer the Boron,” he began, “it has always been my 
intention, on leaving your service, to settle down with my sister. 
I suppose this need make no difference ? ” 

“T would not disturb your plans for the world,” said the Baron. 

“My sister has a hard struggle to make both ends meet, and it 
is only fair I should assist her?” 

“But a rich man like you, Gustave?” 

“T beg your Nobleness not to speak of my miserable money, 
which is really more yours than mine. I would not live on it for 
the world, and, besides, I should be so dull.” He had made a 
will, in fact, in which he had ventured, with due circumspection, 
to leave the produce of his speculations to the daughter of the 
man who had lost where he won. 

And so Gustave quitted the Baron’s service and waited on his 
sister’s lodgers. 


“IT must go and see this Mynheer Spangenberg,” said the 
Baron, day after day. “I shall be better to-morrow and then I 
shall go.” 

Meanwhile some means of subsistence would have to be devised ; 
for hours together the Baron sat revolving this problem in his 
weary brain. On one point his mind was made up. He would 
accept of no man’s charity. 

“You have, in fact—forgive my saying it—been living all 
these years on Count Rexelaer’s bounty.” The words burned in 
his heart. “I must prove them a falsehood before I die,” he 
said, throwing back his grand old head. “I have borne every- 
thing and kept silence. I will not bear that.” 
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He did not wish to see anybody, but John Borck came. 
“Papa, here is Mynheer Borck,” said Wendela, and, before 
anyone could object, their former antagonist was in the room. 
“T wanted to consult you about a horse, Rexelaer,” began the 
lord of Rollingen. “I hope you won't think I intrude, but I 
happened to be in Amsterdam and I remembered that nobody in 
all our country-side is as good a judge of a horse as you. I wish 
you would give me your advice.” 

“Gladly,” said the Baron, much gratified, though not altogether 
the dupe of the excuse. “I bought a horse here a week ago——” 
began Baron Borck, and soon his companion was very much 
interested. 

“And now, I wonder whether you would forgive me if I said 
a few words about something else ? ” 

A troubled look came over Mynheer Rexelaer’s face. 

“Of course this business of ‘the Dole’ is infamous. I cannot 
understand—excuse me—your acquiescing in what is practically 
robbery. The money no more belongs to that gin-seller’s son 
than it belongs to me. Yes, don’t look at me so; I know what I 
am saying. Have you any idea why my Lord Count was so 
anxious to drive you from Deynum? They say he was afraid of 
your lovely daughter’s charms.” 

The Baron checked the fierce words that came rushing to his 
lips. ‘“ We never met,” he said, simply. “Iwas glad of that, 
though my wife has always had a foolish softness in her woman's 
heart for the unknown boy whom they call Reinout Rexelaer. 
My daughter, if ever she marries, will marry one of her equals, 
I hope.” 

“ He will be hard to find,” said friendly John Borck. “ But, 
look here, you must recover this money. Frankly, Rexelaer, I 
want you to authorise me—me, Borck of Rollingen—to undertake 
this lawsuit. Not on your behalf, but in the interest of us all. 
The thing ought to be known. There; I have set my heart on 
this, and I hope you won’t refuse.” 

“ My dear friend, I must. As soon as I am able, I shall speak 
to a lawyer; the money is undoubtedly mine. As for these 
Rexelaers, whose story you appear to know, I have allowed them 
to call themselves my cousins and to parade as such even at 
Deynum. I have never—God is my witness!—shown up the 
sham, while scandal alone would have been the result. But, now, 
it is they who have forced the revelation upon me; I must defend 
my wife and child.” 

“TI am delighted to hear you say that,” cried Baron Borck, 
rising. “Asa favour, I hope you will let me do what I can. By 
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the bye, I bought the historical articles at your sale, to complete 
my collection. And, before coming here, I slipped this into my 
pocket. It has no value for us; my wife would burn it. I 
thought perhaps yours might care to have it. My respects to 
her. Good-bys.” 

The Baroness had not put in an appearance. She could not 
bring herself to think kindly of “ the Atheist.” 

Baron Rexelaer opened the parcel his visitor had left on the 
table. It contained the costly fifteenth-century livre d'heures, 
with its beautiful initials and miniatures, which has ever been the 
greatest treasure of the Chitelaines of Deynum. They call it 
“the Lady Bertha’s Closet-book.” 


But you cannot make bread out of books, except you sell them 
—not even then, unless they are not your own. And the means 
of procuring bread were growing scarce; they all three knew it, 
while hiding it from each other. 

One evening Wendela cawe back to the Baron, after helping 
her mother to bed. Even this depth of sorrow could not bring 
father and daughter together, while between them lay the angry 
shadow of their loss. 

“ Wanda,” began the old man, “I have been thinking of late I 
should like to find something to occupy my time instead of 
moping here all day. I feel much stronger. I have made up my 
mind to have in some little boys to teach them”—he went on 
hurriedly—“TI shall teach them French. I have spoken about it 
to Juffrouw Donders, who is a very sensible woman and quite sees 
what I mean. She has been most kind about finding me the 
pupils. I mention this to you, because they are coming to- 
morrow morning, and I should wish you to explain to your 
mother what it is, when they are come. I will have them in the 
bedroom ; that will do very well.” 

Wendela sat opposite her father, gazing, without response. 

“They are little Jew-boys,” the Baron continued musingly. 
“T cannot help wishing they had not been that. But the feeling 
is one of foolish prejudice; I am heartily ashamed of it, and I 
daresay it will wear off in time.” 

“Did you say they were coming to-morrow morning?” asked 
Wendela in a constrained voice. 

“To-morrow morning at nine, They are quite small children, 
and I apprehend no serious difficulty. I consider it better to tell 
you that I am to receive—remuneration, so that we must not 
look upon the lessons as a favour we are doing them. I am to 
receive tenpence per hour for each child.” 
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“Tenpence per hour,” echoed Wendela. 

“T admit that I myself did not consider that very much, But 
then we must take into account how little I have to offer. 
Speaking a language is a very different thing from teaching it. 
And I have never taught.” He said these last words in a tone of 
apology, for himself, or his patrons, or both. 

Wendela did not reply, and they sat opposite each other, 
neither disturbing the other’s thoughts, beside the gloomy lamp. 

At last Wendela rose. “Good-night, papa,” she said, and 
held out her hand. 

“Good-night, my dear. God bless you.” 

She turned away and moved slowly to the door. She had 
reached it and laid her hand on the knob; then she came back 
and, without a word of explanation, sank on the floor by his knees 
and covered his hands with her kisses. ‘ Voyons, voyons,” he 
said, his lips trembling under his white moustache. “ What is 
it? What is wrong? Voyons.” 

But she did not reply. She gathered herself up slowly and 
left him to his thoughts. They cannot have been so very dismal, 
for he smiled. 


Next morning, the four little Jew-boys being shut up in the 


bedroom with their new preceptor, Wendela went down to the 
basement to look for Juffrouw Donders. She found her in the 
kitchen, making a pudding with her own dumpy hands. Mauch 
ruffled by the Freule’s intrusion on her privacy, Juffrouw Donders 
was eager to explain that she never demeaned herself by house- 
hold work—no never; only once in » way she had tried a new 
receipt, which her cousin the pastrycook had sent her. She was 
accurate and voluminous in this assertion of her dignity, Wendela, 
meanwhile, standing by in patient disgust, conscious of her 
father’s occupation upstairs and her own errand at the moment. 
Juffrouw Donders was not as charmed with her poor, proud 
lodgers as she had been three weeks ago. Her brother’s reticence 
annoyed her. “Give them of your very best,” was all that 
Gustave said. 

“ Juffrouw,” said Wendela resolutely, “do you happen to know 
of anyone who wants to learn tosing?” She had sought out that 
sole accomplishment all through the sleepless night. 

“Good gracious, I can’t find pupils for the whole family!” said 
the landlady. After » moment she added a little more civilly: 
“You might advertise,” and then she resumed her pudding-making, 
leaving the Freule to appreciate, slowly and fully, the beauty of 
a humble heart. Wendela crept upstairs again. 
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An advertisement attracted two families, one with an only 
daughter and one with a brace of girls. A young man also 
presented himself, but him the Baron vetoed. Ultimately the 
only daughter—a cheesemonger’s—agreed to pay the stipulated 
price of fifty cents* an hour, but the mother of ,the pair of pupils 
—a butcher’s lady—after having requested the singing-mistress 
to show her powers (“ First a serious piece, please, and then a gay 
one”) declared very decidedly that she could not give more than 
eighteenpence the two. Wendela came away from that interview 
a different creature. Till now her innocent wrongs, endured in 
isolation, had hardened and, if the word be permissible, haughtened 
her. For the first time humiliation struck her straight, soiling 
her soul with mud. Where now was the glory of this sordid 
shame? A hot flush melted the pure proud ice, and, as it melted, 
she saw it turn to mire. At last she understood that no greatness 
of ancestry can save us from disgrace. And her heart was 
emptied, of all but bitterness. 

In the shelter of her early girlhood it had been easy for so high- 
souled a nature to fly from the hateful present into the calm 
splendour of a mythic past. The woman, face to face with life’s 
vulgarity, laughed aloud. Knight Pilgrim, riding away into the 
darkness, never even turned to look back. 

“ Mine are at least Gentiles,” she said to her father, fiercely. 

“Hush, Wanda. They are very nice little boys.” When the 
first lesson was over, the Baroness had called softly to her husband, 

“Come close,” she said, and, as he bent over her: “ Mon ami, 
you are still so weak!” 

“No, it was quite necessary,” he answered. “ But when I have 
settled with the lawyer, all will be right. I cannot make any 
more debts. I cannot. You must net mind.” 


“Mind?” she repeated wistfully. “I cannot be prouder of you 
than I am, Reinout. As for lessons, Louis Philippe gave them, 
and he was not even a gentleman.” 


Two days later the Baron called on Spangenberg. “I will look 
into the matter as soon as possible, Mynheer,” said the busy 
young lawyer, “and I earnestly hope we shall be able to set it 
right.” 

**T should like to know whether the expense to be incurred—in 
no case should I care to incur great expense.” 

“Oh, never mind the expense,” said Christian. 

The Baron drew himself up stiffly. “No, but I must beg of 


* =tenpence. 
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you,” he said, “if possible, to furnish me with an approximate 
estimate——” 

“Ten florins,” said Christian. The Baron gave a great gasp of 
relief. Why, his watch must be worth at least a hundred ! 

“T am much obliged to you, Mynheer the Advocate,” he replied 
with his old-fashioned bow. 

In the street, as he went limping home, he twice repeated to 
himself, “ There is nothing more humbling than being a man to 
whom all men may show kindness. Yet, had I been truly a good 
man, I should never have found that out.” 


Cuaprer LYI. 
A CLANDESTINE CORRESIFONDENCE WITH THE LOVE LEFT OUT. 


VotxerT duly fetched books from the University Library for 
Mevrouw Morel. After atime he began to think she required a 
good many. He brought them to “ Paradise” in cabs, for he was 
not yet accustomed to walking the streets with a parcel. 

“Tell me honestly,” said Spangenberg one day, “does not 
Mother Morél’s gratitude cause you greater pleasure than any 
number of letters admiring your beautiful sentiments?” “I like 
the letters too,” replied his friend. ‘“ You are jealous because you 
never got any.” “Forgive me, Volkert; remember I am your 
officially appointed Mentor.” “Yes, but I did not say you were 
always to be on duty.” “ True,” said Spangenberg, holding out 
his hand. 

Still, in his heart of hearts, Volkert would have been obliged to 
admit that his first endurance of personal inconvenience—after 
twenty-four years of facile generosity, friendliness and almsgiving 
—had brought him a completely newsensation. He recalled with 
a sneer at himself, how, before his meeting with the editor, all 
men about him, himself not least, had praised him for being so 
“free of his money,” so “condescending to inferiors,” so “ good.” 
And for the first time in his life, in some strange revulsion of 
reasoning, he gave the cabman who brought him and his books 
from the library no more than his legal fare. “Charity,” he 
began to feel, meant something of which he had never heard. 

“ Spangenberg is exceedingly busy,” said Mynheer Morel. The 
old poet had got hold of the young one as an agreeable substitute 
for Balby. “And that too is a good work,” reflected Christian. 
“And what a privilege for Mynheer Volkert,” said Mevrouw 
Morél, running to the window to catch a glimpse of the 
perambulating pair. “Spangenberg is exceedingly busy,” said 
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Mynheer. “It is his mission to be always doing something, as it 
is some men’s to remain apparently inactive. The latter are the 
more important class. Believe me, my dear young friend, the 
world owes most things to its laziest men. Conquerors and 
statesmen are rockets and catherine-wheels. The courses of the 
human race are guided from the thinker’s easy-chair.” 

Volkert liked Mynheer Morél, not only for this affinity which 
caused Christian such alarm. He liked the gentle, reposeful 
courtesy of the philosopher, the avoidance of all that was coarse 
and loud. In the midst of the turmoil of his tiny home the old 
gentleman sat composed, and motioned his visitor to a chair with 
quiet dignity, as if unaware of the hole in its covering which 
even Mevrouw Morél’s dexterity could no longer conceal. To the 
young man, lapped in luxury, it was delightful to discover how 
utterly careless of creature comforts some of the world’s best and 
wisest can be. He had never before met with men of education 
and refinement who could not distinguish vintages or who did not 
cavil at the taste of their cheese. 

He enjoyed being present at the harum-scarum tea among a 
tumbling crowd of healthful children. There was not always 
enough to eat, but who shall say when seven children have 
enough? ‘ Mevrouw,” said her guest on one occasion, “ with 
your permission I shall present to Freddie (wt. 8) your book on 
‘ Amanda’s Appletart, or the Fatal Effects of Greediness.” ‘“ I never 
go in to Mevrouw Morél at meal-times,” explained little Miss van 
Dolder to her more fashionable friends; “the feeding of the 
children is too painfully distressing.” With this dictum Mevrouw 
Morél would have agreed, as she wiped her pen at two in the 
morning. Juffrouw Spangenberg had no patience with her. 
“Why, indeed, must she write about the convolutions of the 
child? The medical men knew all about them already, for 
Juffrouw Spangenberg’s own Christian had had them as a two- 
year-old baby, and their doctor had pulled him through!” 


Meanwhile the Cry of the People continued to publish the 
young poet’s effusions, still signed with a single “P.” And 
letters addressed to that “‘ P” continued also, at fitful intervals, to 
arrive at the office, always anonymous, always written in the 
same female hand. Gradually, in these letters, the soul of the 
writer began to reveal itself before the poet’s fascinated gaze’ 
It was a delightfully mysterious manner of making an acquaint- 
ance. He answered, as best he could, through the columns of 
the Cry. 


In the beginning the letters had been completely impersonal ; 
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the first half-a-dozen did not contain a single “I.” The fair 
writer admired the poems, and frankly said how and why. ‘The 
present is hideous,” she wrote, “the past is dead. Oh the relief of 
meeting, in this world of tranquil, smiling evil, with a soul that 
believes in the future, with a heart that burns red, like a beacon, 
in the light of the coming day!” Christian would have objected : 
“Her metaphors are mixed.” Mynheer Morel would have declared 
“She is young.” Volkert felt: “Such beautiful thought must 
belong to a beautiful face.” 

In the seventh scrap—they were all short, a rare merit—the 
“I” put in its appearance. “TI have suffered wrong all my life,” 
it said, “‘ but I have always believed it divinely ordained. From 
the Cry of the People I have learned for the first time that 
wrong is wrong and may be combated, that men must combat it so 
as to leave to those who come a better world than ours.” 

For reply he took the economist’s pleasant maxim, “ All is for 
the best in the best-regulated of worlds,” and, in burning verses, 
tore it to shreds. 

“T am trying to understand,” said the next letter. “My 
parents have always believed that God guides and orders all things, 
and of the most monstrous injustice which befails them they say : 
‘It is His will.” The world is divinely based on law and justice, 
wealth and poverty, sin and suffering; only change is evil. 
Wrong is right because it 7s. Devout Christianity seems so like 
Mohammedanism, with alittle personal appeal thrown in to make 
all suffering worse. But I am bewildered ; I have always rebelled. 
Is it possible, as you think, that an era is approaching, when our 
smug, smirking society will stand out in the face of God, a naked 
lie? If so, if in the far-away ages a new world were possible, 
then the life of each stone on the path were worth living indeed. 
God bless you; you have given me hope.” His next poem was 
entitled ‘ Kismet.’ 

But her answer was in quite a different tone. “You are still 
young, ’—the words startled him; he was somewhat ashamed of 
the keenness of their pang—‘ When you have suffered as much as I 
have, you will not cast yourself with such glowing confidence on 
‘the Rock of God’s Right.’ The shipwrecked are afraid of rocks. 
No, let us give up demanding our own happiness, analysing our 
own sufferings. To work for others; that is the task. The glory 
of the world’s future ; that, perhaps, may be the reward. So much 
you have taught me; I can never thank you enough for it. 
Strange that I should have selected your scarce-launched vessel to 
tow my broken hulk into port.” 

The poet did not like the “broken hulk” at all. It sounded 
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suggestive of an old maid, with a miniature, an upward glance of 
the eye, and a cat. 

Spangenberg, on the other hand, was delighted with ‘ Kismet.’ 
“You are actually beginning to see some good in ‘to-day,’” he 
said. “That is encouraging. No benefactor of the human race 
was ever made up entirely of wrath.” 

The letters now ceased for some time. Volkert reflected, 
ungratefully, that they had been written by an elderly senti- 
mentalist toa boy. And he remembered how frequently of late 
his thoughts had reverted to the beautiful image of his “ Muse,” 
Well, she was straightforward, and had stopped him. By the bye, 
he had signed his last verses in full: ‘ Pelgrim,” and this he now 
continued to do. “A charming name!” said Spangenberg; “I 
had always thought your P stood for Peter or Paul.” 


About this time, unfortunately, Spangenburg fell ill from over- 
activity and was obliged to stop at home, fretting, for so do busy 
men rest. The Cry not being allowed te enter his father’s 
house, he could not even see what a mess his sub-editor was 
making of the business. But his mother brought him some 


excellent jelly and coddled and cuddled him in a flurry of tranquil 
enjoyment. 


Caarrer LVII. 


THE STORY OF RI-KSI-LA AND THE DEY NOUM. 


Unver these depressing circumstances Volkert stopped away 
longer than usual from “ Little Paradise.” None of them knew 
what became of him during the intervals. He followed no 
profession ; he appeared to be possessed of liberal means. ‘“ Have 
you a mother?” Mevrouw Morél had once asked him in the 
ordinary course of conversation, with a gentle lingering over the 
word, The young man had paused, as if for a moment’s reflection ; 
then, abruptly, he had answered, “ No.” 

One morning he remembered with sudden compunction how 
pathetically Mevrouw Morél had complained, the last time they 
met, of the absence from all the public libraries of that absolutely 
indispensable work, Schlafenmiitzel’s ‘Kinderjahre der Deutschen 
Kaiser.’ He had searched for it everywhere in vain. He now 
telegraphed for a copy from Leipzig (in eleven quarto volumes) 
and had it addressed to the office, whence he fetched it a few days 
later, carrying over about half as a foretaste, to Mevrouw Morél’s 
door. Finding this open, he bumped his way upstairs and 
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staggered into the lady’s presence, there suddenly to halt in 
awkward and annoyed surprise. For a woman, a stranger, lay 
with her head on the table, completely thrown forward upon her 
hands. Her shawl®had slipped back and hung loose, revealing a 
beautiful neck; she was dressed tawdrily, vulgarly, not as good 
women dress. Little Mevrouw Morél stood beside her, smoothing, 
with one affectionate hand, her coils of chestnut hair, and speaking 
rapid, earnest words meanwhile. The woman, who was sobbing 
convulsively, lifted her head with a frightened jerk, and the 
unwelcome visitor let all his books drop in a crash on the floor. 
The face was unknown to him: it must have been a pretty face 
once; now it "was oh so despairing in its practised effrontery ! 
The young man stammered a few words of apology and fled; 
Mevrouw Morél followed him out to the landing. “It is nothing,” 
she said, “ but?oh the books from the library! I hope you have 
not injured them!” Volkert, as he walked back to the office, 
rejoiced in the picture of her surprise. 

The hungry-faced clerk was seated at his desk as usual, his 
protuberant nose inclined across his work. The office, like the 
clerk, was gaunt, unkempt, aggressively wretched. It looked as 
if it had never been new, the clerk as if he had never been young. 

“ Wonnema,” began Volkert, “do you know a young lady ”— 
his socialism largely consisted in calling everyone a “lady” or 
“gentleman”; with some people it takes that form—‘“ do you 
know a young lady who comes to see Mevrouw Morél in a light- 
green shawl?” He was not ashamed of his inquisitiveness; the 
poor, bold, sorrowful face had fully aroused his pity. 

“Has the ‘lady,’” asked the clerk with a sneer, “a red face and 
pale-blue eyes ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I can tell you about her, if you really care to know. 
That girl is called,Dora Droste. Ten years ago she was a kitchen 
wench in the;Royal Palace; she was ignorant, foolish, and honest. 
Nowadays she is none of all three. If you want to account for 
the change, you must ask one of the king’s great lords, but I fancy 
you will experience some difficulty, for he is a very great lord 
indeed. I have asked him twice without receiving an answer ; 
the last time I did soI had the satisfaction of knocking him down. 
I think that’s about all.” 

“Not all,” objected the auditor, putting together the remaining 
volumes of Schlafenmiitzel which lay beside their box on the floor. 
“‘T don’t see how the nobleman was responsible for what she is 
now.” 


“Nor did the noble man, as you correctly style him. This 
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noble man was at the head of the Royal Buttery department ; 
she was under him. He dismissed her with contumely, when her 
disgrace was consummated, seeking and finding safety for himself 
in the vehemence of his persecution. The girl’s future was irre- 
mediably ruined. She came to me—I also was a slave in the 
Palace at that time—and I lost my situation for taking her in. 
But she had a proud spirit and would eat her own bread. My 
lord of the Buttery had left her but one way of earning it.” 

“And what has Mevrouw Morél to do with her ?” 

“Mevrouw Morel, were she wiser, would leave her in peace. 
She lives near us; I don’t mind her, nor do the children. It’s not 
she that’s to blame.” He ground his heel into the floor. 

“You must not blame the noble too much,” said Volkert. “He 
was like other nobles. He didn’t know.” 

“Not know? I took care that he knew!” cried Wonnema. 
“T appealed to him for her, for the child, which is long since 
dead! He laughed. I believe he said the child was mine. Not 
know, indeed! An easy excuse!” 

“T only meant to say,” replied Volkert, pausing by the staircase, 
“that you cannot understand. That class looks upon these things 
so differently. I have no doubt but this lord of the buttery is, 
according to his lights, a most honourable man.” 

The words seemed to infuriate Wonnema. He thrust back his 
desk. “An honourable man!” he cried violently. “And you 
venture tosay that here!” He flung across a newspaper. “Take 
that upstairs with you and talk about honourable men!” 

“T did not mean to offend you,” said the young man calmly. 
“ How long ago did all this happen ?” 

“ About ten years ago.” 

Volkert went upstairs to the editor’s room with the newspaper 
in his hand. It was the most recent number of the Cry of the 
People; he threw himself on the sofa and leisurely looked it 
through. First he read his own verses, and was annoyed by an 
awkward misprint, and then his eyes dropped to the paragraph 
immediately beneath them which he saw marked with a pencil 
cross. It was named: “Two Stories about One Gentleman,” and 
ran as follows: 

There was a great Chinese Mandarin called Ri-Ksi-La, the first 
favourite of the Emperor. His wife’s uncle died, and Ri-Ksi-La 
succeeded to a vast estate bequeathed by the uncle to the niece. 
But soon after came a priest to the Mandarin and said: “ O Lord, 
here is another will, a later one. And it proves that my Lord, 
your Lady’s dead uncle, wished all his possessions to pass to 
Buddha, that good might be done with them.” ‘“ Let Buddha come 
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and fetch them,” said Ri-Ksi-La. Buddha has not come yet, and 
Ri-Ksi-La is still first favourite of the Emperor. 


There was a great Turkish Pasha, called the Dey Noum, and he 
was first favourite of his master, the Sultan. He had a beautiful 
wife who had brought him all hismoney. And one morning there 
came a stranger to his divan and said: “O Dey, your wife’s 
father was a slave-merchant in the far markets of Asia, and the 
slaves whom he sold were white.” And the Dey Noum made 
answer: “I know it. The markets are far, and the money is 
near.” The money is still there, and the Dey Noum is first 
favourite of the Sultan. 


The young man from the Hague sat a long time motionless, 
with the paper in his hand. Presently Wonnema looked in. 
“Can I have that paper back?” he said. “I had marked it. I 
am going to send it to the great noble we were speaking of just 


“What farrago of nonsense is this!” the other burst out. 
“You know how vehemently opposed the chief is to personal 
scandals. The thing will cost you your situation, as likely as 
not.” 

“T have thought of that,” replied the clerk with quiet intensity. 
“When, after ten years’ waiting, a man’s revenge falls ripe within 
his reach, he does not withhold his hand.” 

“ And what proof have you,” cried the young man passionately, 
“of these covert charges against Count Rexelaer van Deynum? 
Probably none at all.” 

Wonnema produced a couple of documents from a locked cup- 
board. “Be careful, please,” he said, with a white flicker in his 
fierce eyes. “I have seen the originals. They were brought by 
a foreigner. He will be here again to-morrow, and you can speak 
to him if you like.” 


Cuapter LVIII. 


A HUNTED HARE. 


“JT cannot understand mamma,” said Jane, arranging her tea-cups. 
It was evening, and Rolline was having tea with her. “ Nor need 
I. As for me, perhaps because of the failure of her attempts to 
enrich me, I do not think money is everything. And I would 
rather not have had it than sit opposite Miss Kohn.” 

“Oh, he needn’t sit opposite to her more than he chooses,” 
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replied Rolline, gently stretching herself in a lady-like manner, 
and admiring her feet, the only part of her person which remained 
resolutely small. ‘And I must say I envy him the way Papuum 
succeeds. My husband says that they use it at the Palace. It 
has just been introduced into England, where ten thousand pounds 
are being spent on advertisement. They’ve got two Tatua Papuas 
there in some public building, the Westminster—Westminster 
Hall,* I believe, and everybody’s allowed to come and tattoo them 
all over and rub out the marks again. And every night all the 
Harries of London come and scribble their names over the wretched 
creatures’ arms.” 

“T know, I know,” said Jane impatiently. ‘“ Well, I may be 
old-fashioned, but for me there is honourable and dishonourable 
money still.” 

“ And what do you call honourable money?” 

“Inherited money,” replied Jane promptly. ‘“ Like Uncle Hil’s, 
for instance. Or Cousin Borck’s of Rollingen.” 

“You are less tolerant than poor grandmamma, who ought to 
have known. Did I tell you what Monsieur de Bonnaventure 
wrote in my album?” 

“No. I don’t like Monsieur de Bonnaventure.” 

“Nor do I, but I asked him to write in my album. Everybody 
does. And he wrote: ‘Mon expérience de la vie se réswme en wn 
seul mot: L’or dure.’ It was very nasty of him and in execrable 
taste.” 

“IT wish,” said Jane meaningly, “that people would not speak 
so much of Monsieur de Bonnaventure.” 

Rolline modestly dropped her eyes, “As for that,” she said 
presently, “there are a good many things I wish people would not 
speak so much about. What do you say to the two little stories 
in the Cry of the People which have been all over the place ?” 

“T say,as my husband does, that nobody ought to have read 
them. People ought not to know such a paper exists.” 

“People didn’t, but this number, they say, is out of print. I 
go out more than you do, and I assure you I see the story in 
everybody’s face. My husband made me a terrible scene, as if it 
were any fault of mine.” 

“ Pleasant for Reinout,” said Jane, beginning to wash up. 

“Oh, it won’t hurt Reinout, for the will is undoubtedly valid 
here. It is worst for Aunt Margherita, but one can’t pity her, 
she makes such a fool of herself. The best thing she could do 
would be to retire definitely among her cockatoos and canary- 
birds and never be heard of again. But she goes out more than 


* Aquarium ? 
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ever,—tight-laced, over-dressed, powdered, and rouged,—since this 
thing got about.” 

“ And it is this money which mamma wants Topsy to marry.” 

“ Poor Topsy, I don’t think she has a ghost of a chance.” 

“She knows it,” said Jane angrily, “and she doesn’t care.” 

“ Jane——” 

“Well?” 

“I wonder whether Uncle Hil knew when he married her.” 

But the baby cried out in the adjoining room, and Jane went 
to look at it. When she came back, she said, pursuing her 


from everybody,” said Rolline. 

“ Reinout’s education was destined to deaden every feeling but 
worldliness ; with most men it would have succeeded, and what a 
success! He might have been a Talleyrand, as Uncle Hilarius 
once said to me. But other feelings have survived and caused 
the whole man to fail. He is like those two life-long prisoners 
released from the Bastille who did not know what to do with their 
freedom. He knows that he ought to feel nobly, and doesn’t 
know how, and yet can’t live without it. I believe he is a mise- 
rable man.” 

“‘ Nonsense, Jane, how excited you are! Quite a romance about 
poor, good-natured Reinout. I meet him constantly—at least I 
used to before this scandal; it looks rather cowardly in him to 
hide. He always seemed to enjoy himself, and he flirted a good 
deal, I fancy. He is going out to Russia in a month or two, and 
he will die an ambassador, covered with stars, at his beautiful 
seat of Deynum. Poor Reinout, indeed !” 

“All that is true,” replied Jane, “the worse for him. He is 
hedged in on every side. Nobody can understand what that 
means, until he has tried to break loose. Supposing you and I 
were suddenly to wish to become Roman Catholics——” 

“TI?” cried Rolline, sitting up. “How preposterous you are, 
Jane |” 

“It is only by way of comparison——” 

“Conrad’s family would never allow it.” 

“That is just what I mean. Perhaps our husbands would 
threaten to deprive us of our children, and we might end by 
becoming Catholics on the sly. I imagine that Reinout, deep 
down in his heart, lives a life of his own. The life that we see is 
his father’s.” 

“You talk of him as if he were a cat,” said Rolline. “I don’t 
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want to hear anything about any man’s two lives, and I think it’s 
rather a shame of you to suggest such things of Reinout. I should 
sooner think it of Guy from the horrid tales that I hear.” 

“Guy!” said Jane with ineffable contempt. “I don’t know 
what set me talking to-night. I have never mentioned the sub- 
ject to any one but Antoinette. I will tell you something about 
Reinout, though. One evening, more than a year ago, when every- 
body had been speaking of his brilliant prospects, he came up to 
me syddenly and burst out, ‘I would give it all to be a man!’ 
He was strongly moved, as I saw, but he walked away immediately, 
and a moment later was laughing with Dolly Foulise.” 

“ He isn’t a woman,” said Rolline sulkily, but Jane did not heed 
her. “Perhaps these revelations will help him,” she thought to 
herself, over her tea-tray. “Perhaps!” Aloud, she changed the 
subject: “As for Guy, it is to be hoped he will marry Cécile and 
settle down at last.” 

“She will hardly make him a good wife,” said Rolline. ‘“ How- 
ever, mamma is set upon it, and has not left Cécile an hour of 
peace since the poor thing went to live with them.” 

“Cécile is certainly a ‘ poor thing, but she deserves a nicer 
husband than Guy. However, she is nearly thirty and must look 
after herself. But I suppose she’s been bullied too long by 
grandmamma not to have forgotten how to say no.” 

“ Come, Jane, you, who had never been bullied by grandmamma, 
forgot how to say no when mamma nagged at you from morning 
till night.” 

“True,” replied Jane, and a slight flush spread over her sallow 
face. “And you, who were less strong-minded than I, yet got 
your own way. Perhaps mamma would tell us she never was 
shortsighted.” 

After that Rolline looked cross, and neither sister was very 
sorry when the cab came at half-past nine. 


Jane remained thoughtful, with her pointed chin on her hand, 
in her poor little drawing-room. She was musing on the irony of 
life, which always grins at you, even when it hurts you most. At 
first, when she had married a husband she did not care for, she 
had comforted herself with the thought of all the pleasant things 
his father’s death would bring her. She would buy any quantity 
of costly books and have a salon, and invite the clever people 
whom her own set never saw. There was one man who daily 
passed her father’s house with whom she had long desired to pick 
an acquaintance, aman with flowing hair and a pale, thought-laden 
face—perhaps an artist ; she had even been a little “smitten,” as 
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' a girl. She would give private theatricals—pretty little pieces, 
purposely written—and the papers would speak of them. And, 
above all, she would have a real studio and devote herself in 
earnest to what Rolline was wont to call her “nasty, sticky 
painting-mess.” Girlish fancies: in her plain-spoken manner 
she had stipulated for these things, and the thought had reconciled 
her to marrying Simmans. That was eight years ago and more: 
her father-in-law was now eighty-two. She loathed herself for 
desiring his death ; the idea was the misery of her life. Yet she 
knew he would not die. He would never die. Nor would it 
matter much now if he did. She had got to like her husband; 
she was overburdened with children ; her painting, and poetry, and © 
all the rest of it, had died away from her life long ago. She 
hardly found time, nowadays, to read a good book, when she could 
get one. It had been her life-long desire to possess a complete 
Thackeray ; Mevrouw Elizabeth only paid for dress; Simmans 
could not always pay satisfactorily for that. If any lover of 
literature and the human race (are the two not one?) read this 
page and be able to do a good deed at no great sacrifice, let him 
send a cheap edition—the green cloth one will do—to Mevrouw 
Simmans van Rexelaer, Bankastraat, the Hague. Last Wednesday 
was old Simmans’s birthday; the old gentleman gave a family 
dinner-party, and Jane had to go. 

A ring at the house-bell; Jane glanced towards the clock—a 
quarter past ten. She did not expect her husband till eleven. 
It was not her husband; the maid announced in accents of 
mildest astonishment: “The Freule van Borck,” and Cécile 
came hurriedly in. 

“What has happened?” cried Jane, starting up. ‘“ Papa?” 
All the children van Rexelaer liked their quiet father best. 

Cécile sank down on a chair. Her face was white, her whole 
manner distraught. She could not speak, but with trembling 
fingers she fumbled at the clasp of her heavy cloak, till it fell 
from her shoulder, disclosing her soft white dinner-dress. 

“ What is it?” cried Jane, now thoroughly frightened. “‘ Which 
of them is ill? Why can’t you speak?” 

“Nobody is ill,” gasped Cécile. “Oh, Jane, you must help me!” 
and she burst into hysterical weeping. 

“Hush, hush,” urged Jane tenderly. Hers was not a nature 
that easily showed pity, either to herself or to others. She stood 
awkwardly beside her cousin till the latter's sobs subsided. Then 
she said: “ Now tell me.” 

But Cécile did not lift her face from the hands in which she 
had hidden it. Once or twice her throat moved vainly, and at 
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last she whispered through her knitted fingers: ‘“‘I can never go © 
back again.” Jane bent low to catch the words; she was utterly 
at a loss to understand. 

“IT can never go back to your mother’s again. Oh, Jane, Il am 
not safe there!” and now Cécile began to cry afresh, but quietly, 
with that heart-broken continuance which comes of a lasting 
wound, 

“Tf Guy has insulted you,” said Jane with horrible perspicacity, 
“why didn’t you tell mamma, instead of running away here?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Cécile, without altering her attitude. 
“Don’t let us speak of it. Only you must help me, that is all.” 

“But if I am to help you, I must understand,” pleaded Jane. 
“What do you want me to do?” 

“Hide me. Shield me. Oh, Jane, perhaps I am very foolish. 
I have never been accustomed to look after anything. But I 
can’t marry him.” 

“Well, then, tell him so plainly.” 

*‘T have done that, more thanonce. And I told Aunt Elizabeth 
—I really did—that she might have all my money, but she only 
grew very angry and said I had insulted her. And—and”—the 
Freule’s voice again failed her—*I can’t go back,” she burst out 
passionately. “Antoinette helped me to get away, and told me 
to come here. I ran all the way. Help me, Jane.” 

Jane rose from the floor, on which she had sunk to listen, and 
stood pondering. “It is my own mother,” she said at last; 
“Henry is just expecting his promotion, and we are looking to 
papa to help us through with it. If mamma knew I had 
thwarted her, she would never forgive me.” 

For the first time Cécile lifted her terror-struck face. > 

“You are not going to desert me?” she cried. “I have 
nobody. ‘Topsy said she felt sure you would help.” 

“Let Topsy speak for herself,” replied Jane; she felt goaded. 
“Of course I will help you,” she added more kindly. “Yes, I 
will, This, I think, will be best. My aunt Gratia Rexelaer is 
staying with her friend the Freule van Weylert ; I will give you 
@ letter to her. You are so agitated, perhaps you had better 
spend the night with them, and, if to-morrow morning your 
impression remains the same, well, you are of age, and nobody 
can force you to return home. I should advise you, in that case, 
to consult with Cousin Borck of Rollingen.” 

Her calm, strong voice did not lose its effect on the fluttering 
soul. “But Aunt Elizabeth has always said,” Cécile began 
timidly, “that, as I am not yet thirty, my guardian can force me 
to marry whom he likes.” 
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“Mamma confuses two different laws,” replied Jane firmly. 
“You have no guardian and, your parents being dead, you are 
free to do as you will”—an immense expression of relief came 
over the poor girl’s anxious face— Dear Cécile, you will have to 
look after yourself a little; none of us must trust too much to 
others to look after them.” 

“IT must try,” said Cécile desperately, “but I haven’t any 
money. Nothing but the few florins in my purse, and even that 
I left on my toilet table.” 

Jane smiled. ‘That excuses mamma’s saying papa must take 
care of you. Now I shall send for acab. You can’t go much 
farther in that dress.” 

“'Won’t you come with me, Jane? I hardly know your aunt.” 

“I can’t: I don’t want Henry to know; he is already 
sufficiently worried about his promotion. It is as likely as not 
Aunt Gratia will tell, for she can’t keep a quiet tongue in her 
head. But we must risk that. I really think it is the best 
thing for you to spend the night in a neutral house. Why, they 
may be here at any moment, inquiring for you! ” 

“They may,” screamed Cécile, starting up, as if she already 
heard footsteps in the street. “Save me, dearest, for your 
children’s sake! Oh, Jane, how long the cab is coming!” 


“T have sent for it,” said Jane soothingly. “I daresay Topsy 
has told them you were in bed with a headache.” 

““T couldn’t lock my own door,” said Cécile, and then silence 
lay heavy between them till the cab came lumbering round. 


The Freule Alette van Weylert and the Freule Gratia van 
Rexelaer were sitting quietly and comfortably in the former’s 
softly lighted, thickly curtained, darkly furnished back drawing- 
room. Each elderly lady had her knitting beside her and in 
front of her a costly old Japanese plate, from which she had just 
partaken of her nightly flavourless “pap.” The knitting was 
missionary knitting. The Freule Rexelaer was very thin and 
frail, the Freule Weylert broad and substantial. At the Freule 
Weylert’s elbow lay a great gilt Bible from which she was about 
to read a chapter before the two ladies retired to rest. The 
Freule was looking for her spectacles. The gilt clock on the 
seventeenth-century mantelpiece sang out the hour of: eleven, 
and its great Dutch comrade in the hall boomed adhesion. 

When Cécile was introduced, the reposeful room, the kind faces 
of the two old maids, above all the open Bible, seemed to inspire 
her with confidence. She gave Jane’s letter to the Freule Gratia. 
The Freule Gratia read it in silence and passed it on to the 
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Freule Alette. The latter looked up at Cécile, over her 
spectacles, and nodded, but a firm expression settled about her 
chin. 

“You can certainly stay here if you wish, child,” she said. 
“Sit down, my dear; ring, and I will tell them to pay the cab. 
It’s no use wasting money.” 

“TI promised Jane to ask you to tear up that note, Freule,” 
began Cécile, addressing the Freule van Rexelaer. 

“Oh but, Cécile, I must read it again.” 

“But you will, after that,—won’t you?—because I promised 
Jane to see it done,” 

“Now, I like that,’ remarked the comfortable mistress of the 
house, “always keep your promises and don’t make any you can’t 
keep. You are right to come here, my dear. Will you have 
some pap? No? Well I must tell them to air you a bed. I 
am afraid you will have to put up with my maid’s things. Mine 
would hardly fit you.” She smiled. 

“And to-morrow she will have to come down to breakfast in 
that dress!” said the Freule van Rexelaer, folding her hands, 
This idea seemed especially to preoccupy the quiet little lady. 

“She can send to your sister-in-law’s to-morrow, and she can 
stay here as long as she likes,” answered Freule van Weylert, 
searching for the place in her Bible. 

“It is very kind of you, Alette. And quite right. Only, I 
am sorry. My sister-in-law will be so vexed.” 

“You cannot help that, nor can I. Some one of my relations 
has been vexed with me all my life. You cannot endeavour to 
act right and please relations who want you to act wrong.” 

“No, no,” said the Freule Gratia hurriedly, “ poor Cécile!” 

The mistress of the house settled her spectacles on her nose, 
and once again shot across one of those sharp glances at Cécile. 

“My dear,” she said, “I am very rheumatic. Would you 
come here for a moment? I should like to give you a kiss.” 
And, as the young girl bent over her, Freule Alette, looking up 
into her troubled face, laid one hand on the open volume. 

“Do you know, at all,” she asked, “where to look for comfort 
in the sorest trouble?” 

“Yes,” said Cécile very softly. 





Che Gauchos at Howe. . 


Tue half-wild Gauchos of the South American Pampas are little 
known and less cared for. Since the late Sir Francis Head, 
three-quarters of a century ago, rode, hunted, lived among, and 
described this strange race, of mingled Spanish and Indian blood, 
few have troubled themselves to study their character, and fewer 
still to present them fairly to the world. As it is never too late 
to mend, it may be that, now that a drove of Pampas-bred horses, 
attended by their Gaucho masters, have been imported into 
England by a Metropolitan Tramcar Company, and located at 
Shepperton, some blasé Londoners may desire to know who and 
what manner of men these are. 

It is not easy to conceive of a freer wilder life than that which 
is enjoyed by the Gaucho. From the mouth of the Rio de la 
Plata to the scrub-covered foot-hills of the Andes, a boundless 
expanse of earth, one immense garden of palms, blooming cacti, 
gigantic thistles, fragrant clover, and gorgeously-hued flowers 
belongs to him, and he is the indisputable monarch of all he 
surveys. No other people in the world possess such a country as 
belongs to this Centaur of the Pampas; owing no allegiance to 
any power, with a soft sky overhead, and around an atmosphere 
so dry that it breeds no malaria, he is probably the happiest man 
on earth. 

The Gauchos are handsome, well-developed men; possessing 
capacious chests, strong muscular limbs, erect figures, with 
shoulders well thrown back, with a marked hollow in the loins 
due to their firm seat on horseback, and the constant use of lasso 
and bolas. Any tendency to a weakness of-the lower limbs, 
which it might be supposed a constant life on horseback would 
develop, is counteracted by an inordinate indulgence in dancing, 
of which they are exceedingly fond. The men have deep husky 
voices, the laugh being unpleasantly harsh and guttural; whereas 
the women usually speak in a shrill falsetto. That which first 
impresses @ European, upon making acquaintance with them, is 
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their extraordinary long sightedness, clearness of vision, and the 
faculty of grasping in a moment every salient feature in a 
country, which to strangers seems singularly devoid of land- 
marks. This depends probably upon a habit of observation, which 
has been practised since childhood, of minute features in the 
landscape, aided by intimate acquaintance with the motions of 
the heavenly bodies and the direction of the wind. A Gaucho 
cannot be lost; while he will perceive an object long before it 
becomes visible to strangers, and, while it is still to them a mere 
speck in the distance, he will tell whether it is man, horse, ox, 
or vulture. He needs only to look carefully for a little time at 
a drove of horses, when, although it may comprise hundreds of 
animals, he will at any time recognise them later, even if many 
miles distant. 

The Gaucho, living almost constantly in the open air, is a 
stranger to home in our sense of the word. His rancho, whether 
constructed of sticks and mud or of brick, has a strangely un- 
attractive appearance; standing, as it invariably does, on the 
summit of a low ridge beside the indispensable corral, and having 
attached to it a small shed, formed of a few uprights roofed in 
with sticks and grass, and intended for tied-up horses. The 
rancho is usually half in ruins, as the sun and wind cause the 
mud to crack and fall away; and when winter comes it is roughly 
patched with a mixture of mud and manure, or covered with 
hides to shield the inmates from frost and the dreaded pampero. 

In summer, when the ranchos are infested with fleas and bin- 
chucas—a species of bug, which rivals a cockroach in size and 
nastiness—the family camps out upon the grass. Then, when a 
belated traveller arrives, he places his saddle upon the ground, 
and disposes himself to sleep beside the slumberer most suited to 
his roving fancy. Beneath the light of the pale glimmering 
stars there is nothing to assist his judgment but an exposed 
assortment of bare feet and ankles; but. he generally manages to 
dream beside a belle, and to avoid the charms of an aged crone. 
In winter, when the fierce storms force the hardiest to draw 
their ponchos around them, the uninviting hut becomes the 
sleeping chamber. It is not surprising that this freedom of 
manners leads to such dissoluteness of life that it is a wise child 
that knows its own father. 

The education of the Gaucho, born in the heart of magnificent 
scenery and of sordid surroundings, begins very early. As soon 
as he sees the light of day he is left to swing from the roof in a 
comically-constracted cradle of bullock’s hide, the corners of 
which are drawn together by means of thongs; his principal toy 
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being a sharp knife, upwards of a foot long. He takes his first 
lessons in horsemanship almost before he is able to walk, and, 
while yet a toddling boy of the age of three years, swings lasso and 
bolas as if to the manner born. His earliest essays are upon the 
hens ; from these. he rises to dogs, which cunningly bafile his efforts 
by lying down. As he grows older and stronger he tries his 
’prentice hand upon colts and calves; until at length the day 
arrives when, superbly mounted, he can check the furious bull 
in mad career, or upon foot lassos the terrified horse by what- 
ever leg he may prefer, as it gallops madly from the corral. 
During these years of infancy and boyhood he has been learning 
to kill, cut up, and cook sheep and oxen deftly; and to save the 
cost of a saddler, by making his own horse’s harness out of raw 
hides; so that, being well equipped at all points, his education 
is complete. 

As his dietary is simple, so his cooking is elementary in its 
character. As a rule he eats only once in the day, towards sunset ; 
when, journeys or toil being ended, supper, consisting of a thin 
piece of meat, is roasted upon a spit of iron or wood stuck slantingly 
over a quick fire. If this should be in winter, all sit around on 
the skeletons of horses’ heads, and with their long knives or facons 
(falchions) cut lumps from the haunch. This, being held in the 
left hand by one end, is seized with the teeth at the other, and a 
tempting tit-bit is skilfully cut off. The hard dry meat, deficient 
in fatty constituents, is washed down by copious draughts of 
maté, made from the favourite yerba. The hut, dimly lighted 
by a lamp in which bullock’s tallow is burnt, bears some resem- 
blance to a stable, from the bridles, saddles, spurs, bolas, and 
lassos which decorate the roughly daubed walls. If the Gaucho 
happens to be a family man, fat, black-eyed, good-natured, nearly 
naked children indulge in antics during the meal, while the 
poultry wink drowsily from their perches. No wayfarer is 
turned from the door, for the hand and heart of the child of the 
Pampas is ever open to the stranger; and the arrival of such is 
made a convenient excuse for bringing out the caiia, a coarse 
spirit, which has perhaps been provocative of more evil than 
anything else which he can call his own. Water melons are 
sparingly partaken of in their season, but these are almost the 
only vegetables the wild horseman cares for. 

The Gaucho has few occupations; agriculture and horticulture 
are unknown, or at least neglected, while his only manufacture, 
which is deserving of the name, is that of cutting and plaiting 
raw hide into harness. This he does with considerable skill, 
often finishing and ornamenting the various articles with solid 
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silver, Since the introduction of sheep, although mutton is 
despised as food, being considered inferior to beef, the poorer 
Gauchos, the ordinary peons who assist in the management of 
cattle, have given some attention to shepherding. When not 
driving the herds of cattle to the saladeros at the shipping 
stations, or being employed by carreteros to serve as picadors in 
the waggon-train, or scouring the Pampas in quest of strayed 
oxen, if they happen to lack money for the pulperia they will 
condescend to look at the sheep. Occasionally, however, the 
owner of extensive flocks is beset by clamorous applicants for 
work, The reason of this is that it affords protection from being 
pressed for the army, peons and unsettled homeless men being 
usually the first to be forced into the service. Again at shearing 
time the high wages paid prove a great attraction. It is then 
one learns how great patience is possessed by the sheep which 
before her shearers is dumb; for the peon shearers, male and 
female alike, do their work roughly and cruelly, not caring 
whether it is wool or skin which they cut away. The sheds ring 
from morning until nightfall for the medico, by which name they 
dignify the tar-boy, whose special business it is to smear the 
wounds of the luckless animals. This operation is absolutely 
necessary in a country where insect life is so abundant. Necessity, 
not choice, compels the Gaucho to resort to these occupations. 
He cares for nothing in which his horse does not play a part, and, 
like all who fall victims to the attractions of either horse or dog, 
he prefers an irregular, unsettled life. The purest Gaucho is the 
man who says, with pride, “ Mi casa es mi caballo y recado”—wmy 
house is my horse and my saddle. It is even said that a Gaucho 
has been seen trying to build a haystack by riding up to the 
summit of an incline of hay, towing behind him a bundle of 
newly-mown hay tied together by means of his lasso. 

The leader among these men is the cattle puestero. If such an 
one owns a large and valuable herd, he will ride after his animals, 
for he knows every trail of the Pampas, attired in a white shirt, 
wide, handsomely laced trousers, a rich and costly poncho over 
his square shoulders, boots of polished leather graced with 
enormous jingling silver spurs, and wide-brimmed hat, holding 
in his hand a rebenque, or cattle-whip, a truly formidable weapon 
made of cowhide, with a handle of solid silver. Armed with this 
weapon he will bring the fiercest bull to his senses, and even con- 
tend successfully with the American lion. Those who have not yet 
attained to this enviable pitch of wealth, wander around selling 
their services, doing odd jobs, making the saddle their pillow, and 
sleeping for weeks together in the open air, beneath the insepar- 
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able poncho and the glittering stars. The time will come when 
they, too, will own cattle, silver spurs, and embroidered trousers ; 
unless their inveterate passion for gambling keeps them poor. 

Gambling is the Gaucho's besetting sin, and nearly all his sports 
partake, more or less, of a gambling nature. The favourite game 
is that of throwing the “Tabu.” This is one of the small bones 
taken from the skeleton of a horse, and is not altogether unlike our 
game of pitch and toss, the contestant winning or losing according 
to whichever side falls uppermost. It is carried on by two men, 
who stand a few yards apart and throw it alternately, a crowd of 
bystanders betting excitedly upon the event, and is frequently 
continued for days and even weeks. Monté is another favourite 
game. The Gauchos will sit squatted upon their haunches, on the 
ground, from sunrise until sunset, engaged therein; each man, 
with a knife at his side, closely watching his neighbour and 
antagonist, as a preventive of cheating. While this continues 
he is so absorbed that neither work, home, nor health has the 
smallest claim upon him. Then farewell to every prospect, for he 
plays until money, steed, accoutrements, poncho, and everything, 
save the shirt he wears, changes hands. 

The endurance of these hardy horsemen is nowhere more 
forcibly displayed than in their love of amusement; their devotion 
to pleasure is really extraordinary. After riding thirty leagues 
in the day, or branding savage, unruly cattle from sunrise to 
sunset, without having partaken of a mouthful of food, the young 
Gaucho will array himself in all his bravery and ride off to some 
distant, lonely pulperia, or wine-shop, where he will make merry 
with his friends. Here music and dancing are always on the 
programme, the one instrument being the guitar, upon which a 
few bars, constantly repeated, may be strummed for hours with 
scarcely the slightest variation. The songs are almost always in 
praise of the lovely seiioritas, who, however, as obdurate as are 
our English maidens, require much serenading before their charms 
can be subdued. The dancing consists principally of slow polkas 
or waltzes, to some tune of only two or three bars repeated 
without intermission. There are frequent simultaneous brief pauses, 
then the partners will set to each other, the men accurately 
keeping time by snapping their fingers, and the whole company 
perform a figure, after which the dreamy exercise is resumed 
with a change of partners. Both men and women dance with 
ease and grace, gliding smoothly through the figures; the slow 
time giving opportunity for those graceful movements of body 
and limb which constitute the principal charm of the Terpsi- 
chorean art. Now and again a regular rhythmic stamping with 
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the feet, heard above the tinkling of the guitar, helps to express 
the feelings of those who are taking part in the enjoyable 
exercise. Occasionally at these gatherings two male songsters, 
desirous to shine before the black eyes of their respective 
sefioritas, will engage in an improvisatorial contest to the strains 
of the everlasting guitar. The crowd expecting fun, and possibly 
mischief, cluster round by the wall, and the rivals commence. 
Passage succeeds passage alternately from the two, the spectators 
vigorously applauding every hit, especially if at all humorous or 
sarcastic. Both men are supplied with caiia, and as the spirit 
mounts into the head additional words are huddled into a line, 
until, at length, one swept along by his feelings and rendered 
reckless by applause exceeds the bounds of politeness in his 
utterances. This provokes angry retort, and sally follows sally, 
and taunt treads upon the heels of taunt, amid laughter and 
mockery, until knives are drawn; and soon a dead man, the only 
son of his mother it may be, is carried out; and a horse is led 
across the Pampas, under the midnight sky, bearing a corpse 
dressed in blood-stained embroidered garments. Then they bury 
him, no man inquiring why. 

The love of bloodshed seems inherent, for even boys will draw 
the facon upon the slightest provocation; and, as the throat and 
abdomen are the parts which are generally aimed at, the wounds 
are usually mortal. Murders and homicides cause little or no 
emotion. The man who respectfully salutes the stranger is more 
likely than not a hero who has cut many throats. It is believed 
that upwards of one-third of the young Gauchos die a violent 
death. There can be no doubt but that this disregard for the 
sanctity of human life is largely due to the constant disturbances 
which are fatal to the prosperity of the South American 
Republics. The Gauchos are the wretched shuttlecocks which 
are bandied about by the battledores of rival politicians. The 
selfish adventurers who may succeed in grasping, for a few brief 
bloody months, the reins of what passes for power, find among 
them the rough material for an army. It is a matter of chance 
to what party the wild horseman may be compelled to attach 
himself; but, having joined one, he becomes forthwith involved 
in continual blood feuds which constitute an unending vendetta. 
The recklessness which this engenders becomes such a second 
nature that he grows cruel from a sheer love of inflicting pain, or 
callousness to the sight of suffering. From his infancy he has 
used the lasso and bolas, has dragged the agonised animal at a 
gallop from the terrified herd, laughing as he hamstrung it, and 
mocking as the coup de grace was given. His later indifference to 
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the value of human life has been but a step in advance from these. 
Even his horse fails to kindle one spark of affection in his tinsel 
covered breast, while his dogs, though of value for driving cattle, 
are only tolerated as watch dogs and scavengers. The lot of a 
Constantinople pariah dog is enviable compared with that owned 
by the Gaucho. As a natural result of the neglect or indifference 
with which they are treated, they become dangerous to strangers, 
while their combats among themselves are so desperate that many 
are left bleeding or dead upon the ground. 

There are times, however, when the Gaucho’s love of bloodshed 
appears to stand him in good stead, for the Indians, infuriated 
rather than conquered by two centuries and a half of brutal 
warfare with the Spaniards, will at times swoop down upon the 
Gaucho ranchos like a pack of red eagles; then the war-whoop 
rends the night air, the glare of burning stockades lights up the 
sky, blood flows like water, knife, lance, and firearm is employed 
against the long lance and deadly arrow of the red man, and 
should the strong arm of the defender be laid low, women and 
little ones are ruthlessly massacred. But the barbarian triumph 
is short lived. A pursuit is organised, the war note is sounded 
at every post, and the Indian who falls into the hands of the 
avengers has a short shrift. At these times the fury of the angry 
Gaucho throws the cruelty of the savage into the shade, and the 
scalps of the belles of the wigwams in some sort atone for the 
deaths of his loved ones. While this is to be deplored, it must, in 
justice to the vengeur, be remembered that residents in Fleet 
Street or the Strand can have at best but an imperfect conception 
of what an Indian foray means. 

Whatever may be the admixture of blood in the Gaucho, his 
Spanish origin will so far show itself that, notwithstanding an 
apparent almost total want of religious or reverential feeling, there 
is to be found in almost every hut some image or picture which came 
through the hands of the simple earnest priests of Mendoza 
or Cordova. The rudest and wildest will carry their infants for 
miles across the Pampas, braving every danger, and facing even 
the justly dreaded pampero, that they may be formally baptised. 
Yet they disregard the marriage tie. Besides the ordinary 
dangers incidental to his wild free mode of life, the roaming 
Gaucho is exposed to those which are actually created by his own 
ignorance. A sick man has but a poor chance of recovery. The 
healing art is largely in the hands of old crones, who enjoy a 
clear field for carrying out their heroic methods of treatment. 
Whatever the malady, the sheet-anchor of these rough and ready 
physicians is some violent purgative or emetic, compounded from 
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native herbs, some of which are highly poisonous. Rheumatic 
fever is a common complaint, and the favourite remedy for this is 
to immerse the patient for a quarter of an hour in ice-cold 
water, notwithstanding that the great majority of the patients 
die while yet in the bath. The Spanish custom of rejoicing 
rather than mourning over the death of children is observed, as 
these are prettily believed to go straight to heaven. The dead 
are carried across the back of a horse, for burial in consecrated 
ground, though in remote situations the bodies may be exposed in 
coffins on the lonely campos, until only the skeletons remain. 
These may afterwards be kept for a longer or shorter period until 
someone thinks he will remove them to the most convenient Campo 
Santo. Here they are deposited in a shallow grave, and, it may 
even be, scarcely half covered with earth. 

Although the Gaucho type cannot be a permanent one, but 
must be replaced or modified by the advancing wave of civilisation— 
for already more industrious races are pushing him aside—at the 
hour at which this is written he and his number many thousand 
souls. He is not wholly bad, this peculiar product of the horse- 
covered plains. He is, upon the whole, brave, enduring, temperate, 
hospitable, and faithful to his engagements, and by no means 
destitute of humour. When all has been said against him that 
can be said, he does not, at worst, sink to that abysm of 
degradation and vice which renders the condition of our criminal 
classes so distressing. And when he has yielded to the ex- 
terminating influences which are pressing upon him from all 
sides, it may be wondered by those who read his history that he 
possessed so much good as he did, considering the unfavourable 
vice-charged, lawless, social, moral, and religious conditions under 
which he had been compelled to live. 
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NATHALIE, 


Youna Monsieur de Beaudrillart was as good as his word. In 
her wildest dreams even his mother—whose hopes had undergone 
many deaths and many resurrections—had not ventured to picture 
him so content to remain in the quiet of the provinces as he proved 
himself. Whatever distaste he felt, very few outward signs be- 
trayed it. An easy temper came to his help, and carried him 
lightly over rough places. He applied himself to looking into his 
affairs, a work which the unlucky Monsieur Georges had long and 
vainly urged, and he showed a somewhat unexpected aptitude for 
business matters. He made no protests—beyond an occasionally 
wry face—against the strict economies of the household, and, to 
Félicie’s unbounded delight, not only refrained from mocking her 
pious works, but more than once gave her unexpected assistance. 
To the women it appeared as if golden days had begun, only 
Claire felt that here was the fruit of Monsieur Georges’ prudent 
counsels, and thought it hard that Monsieur Georges himself should 
remain under undeserved obloquy. Perhaps these few months 
were the happiest Madame de Beaudrillart had ever known. Her 
belief in her son was justified—more than justified—and she 
looked the world proudly in the face. 

Then Léon made another step in the path of surprises, and fell 
in love. As has been already remarked, a rich marriage ‘had 
seemed the easiest way out of his difficulties, and again and again 
had been suggested to him, not only by his mother, but by his 
boon companions. Fortunes were dangled temptingly before his 
eyes, and he would none of them. Some strange scruple—strange, 
at least, in the man—some mastering sentiment, had rooted itself 
so deeply in his heart, that it was not to be disposed of. It was 
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the noblest thing there, and it was sighed over and laughed 
at, as first one, then another, tried their hand at eradication. 
Léon would not give it up. He declined to marry for anything 
short of love, and he had persuaded himself that he should never 
know what that meant, when he accidentally caught sight of a 
tall fair innocent-faced girl with red-brown hair, and, once seen, 
would not rest until he had contrived to hear her speak and to 
learn her name. Then he went home and implored his mother to 
make the necessary advances. 

Madame de Beaudrillart yielded with scarcely a word, and yet 
the pang to her was great. She had been prepared for, had even 
urged upon her son, a sacrifice to mammon in the shape of a wife 
of inferior birth and large wealth. If such a one had been chosen 
in Paris she would hardly have sighed; but it was a different 
matter to be asked to accept a rotwrizre at their very doors. The 
wrong done to the de Beaudrillarts became infinitely more in- 
sulting, and though, as has been said, strong common sense led 
her immediately to grasp the advantage and to yield, it was 
tolerably certain that she would never forgive the offender. 

She spoke of it calmly, however, to her daughters one morning 
as they were walking home from mass. Feélicie anxiously inquired 
for her brother, who occasionally, though rarely, accompanied 
them, and was told that he had driven that morning into Tours. 

“To Tours? And so early!” 

“ He finds himself very often in Tours of late,” remarked Claire 
significantly. 

“ He will have been at mass at the cathedral.” 

“‘ There is someone, then, whom he wishes to see?” Claire con- 
tinued. “Does he think of marrying?” 

Félicie cried out—“ Claire! How you talk!” 

“Your brother has different notions from other young men,” 
said Madame de Beaudrillart, speaking, as her younger daughter 
detected, with an effort. ‘ You are correct in supposing that he 
has an idea of marriage, and I am sure heis right. Good-morning, 
Martine, I did not see your eldest son at mass.” 

“No, madame,” said the old woman sadly ; “ he has come back 
from his soldiering saying things which would have made his 
father’s hair stand on end; and though I tell him that, even if 
matters are as his clever friends tell him, there’s always a chance 
that he will find Monsieur l’Abbé right after all, and then he will 
wish he had taken the precaution of going to mass, he won't 
listen.” 

“That is very bad,” said Madame de Beaudrillart gravely. 
“ You should not have him at home with the others, Martine.” 
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“Ah, madame, he is my son, and the good God gave him to 
me!” 

“That is true; but I am afraid you are weak with him. Well, 
I will speak to Monsieur Nisard, and he will talk to Jacques.” 

She moved on, and Claire cried eagerly —‘ Mamma, I am dying 
of impatience! Of whom is Léon thinking ?” 

“The young lady is Mademoiselle Bourget.” 

“Mademoiselle Bourget!” exclaimed Claire, stupefied. “But 
—you do not mean the daughter of Monsieur Bourget at Tours ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Léon! A Beaudrillart marry a Tours bowrgeoise ! ” 

“Is the idea so new to you?” demanded her mother coldly. 
“For myself, I am satisfied. Poor Léon’s misfortunes have 
brought him many trials. With this marriage he will be able to 
pay off debts which otherwise would have hung round his neck for 
years, and be relieved from some of the privations which he has 
borne so nobly. Reflect whether it is not so.” 

Mademoiselle Claire marched towards the bridge, upright and 
frowning. It was Félicie who broke into gasping protestations. 

“But you do not mean that terrible radical of a man who 
opposes all that is good and holy in the neighbourhood? Mamma, 
impossible! Say that it is impossible.” 

“T believe that he is a radical.” 

“ An enemy of the Church!” 

“That is not inconceivable. Hush, Félicie, and submit yourself 
to the inevitable. If Léon has resolved to marry the girl, he will 
do it.” 

“Oh,” moaned her daughter, “ why was anyone so cruel as to 
mention her to him ?” 

Madame de Beaudrillart was silent. To have told Félicie that 
Nathalie was Léon’s own choice would have shocked her further ; 
and while detesting the proposed marriage more than either of 
her daughters, the task of reconciling them to it caused her sharp 
impatience. Nor were her prejudices without excuse. 

Monsieur Bourget was a retired builder, who, by dint of extreme 
sagacity and small economies, had contrived to amass a large 
fortune. It should be said at once that no suspicion of dishonesty 
had touched his name. It was popularly believed that he had 
never been known to forego an advantage, or to condone a debt; 
but this reputation did him no harm in the eyes of those who had 
not felt his grasp, and the town was inclined to be proud of its 
shrewd citizen, the more so as he was never so happy as when he 
was in the thick of battle, where it is but doing him bare justice 
to allow that he seldom permitted himself to be beaten. He 
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fought municipal authorities, he fought the ‘arrondissement, he 
fought deputies and bishops, with equal delight and success, until 
his name had become in certain quarters a thing of terror. 
Radical and republican, it was considered extremely probable 
that he would put himself forward as a candidate for the Conseil- 
Général, and if he did, it was owned with a shudder that he would 
certainly carry his election. Perhaps, had Léon known from the 
first that the girl he one day noticed on her way from the cathedral 
was the daughter of old Bourget, he would have shut his heart 
to her image; but by the time he made the discovery it was 
installed. 

The incident of their meeting was of the slightest. A little 
child had fallen down, and Nathalie, walking swiftly and firmly 
across the open space in front of the great church, an old woman 
for her companion, ran to pick him up. Struck by something 
frank and noble in her bearing, Léon pleased himself by stopping 
to assist her. At first Nathalie, whose thoughts were concentrated 
upon the child, scarcely glanced at him, but when the small 
victim was found to be practically unhurt, she looked full in his 
face with a smile and a frank directness which delighted him. 
He was not a bad judge of expression, and in hers he read certain 
qualities which he might not have been expected to appreciate, 
but which attracted him as much as if he had been a better man. 
He did not rest until he had found out all about her, and con- 
triving more than once to get sight of her, commissioned a friend 
to make the necessary advances. 

His suit was not so certain to be successful as he and Madame 
de Beaudrillart supposed. But for one point in the old builder’s 
character, it might even have been violently rejected. The point 
was one which he shared with a large number of mercantile 
Frenchmen, republican or not, and it consisted in an inordinate 
craving to see his family become noble. He would not follow the 
example of many of his neighbours, adopt the de, and trust to time 
and custom riveting the distinction; but he desired it for his 
child with an intensity which became all the stronger because he 
was ashamed to admit it openly. When overtures reached him 
from Léon de Beaudrillart, he hesitated, knowing that rumour 
had been unpleasantly busy with his name. But—a de Beau- 
drillart! The temptation was irresistible. His affection for his 
daughter had woven itself into the strongest resolution of his life 
—a determination that she should be received into an aristocracy 
which he ran down in word and worshipped in heart. It was the 


strongest and the most difficult ; the more reason for his stubborn 
will to carry it. 
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For many years it had been a bitter disappointment to him 
that he had no son, but by the time his wife died all his affections 
and all his ambitions had become centred in Nathalie, and he felt 
that if he could but see her married as he desired, the struggles 
and privations of his life would be amply repaid. For this end, 
as for his other ends, he worked shrewdly. From the first, and 
while still pinching himself in many ways, he had given her an 
excellent education at a convent. Nothing so much irritated him 
as extravagance, but he was almost displeased with Nathalie when 
she showed a shrinking from expenditure. He himself marched 
about Tours in the rustiest of coats, yet the girl’s dress must be 
as dainty as the best milliner could produce. His neighbours 
were amazed at such inconsistencies ; they did not understand 
that they were part of a carefully-thought-out, well-organised 
intention. In his treatment of his daughter he was influenced 
not so much, perhaps not at all, by the impulse to indulge her 
with which they credited him—for her tastes were, in truth, 
provokingly simple—as by a clearly-formed design to fit her for 
another class than that in which she was born. 

Perhaps, however, his ambitions and his methods would have 
been equally in vain had it not been for the fact that Nathalie 
was charmingly pretty. She was tall, slender, with hazel eyes, 
and as unlike as possible to Monsieur Bourget himself. Moreover, 
she had the grace of simplicity, and appeared to be indifferent to 
her own beauty. This simplicity it was which, joined to a certain 
sweet dignity, first attracted Léon. 

And then began Monsieur Bourget’s struggle. He required 
no enlightenment. Monsieur de Beaudrillart’s extravagances, 
Monsieur de Beaudrillart’s follies, were well known in Tours and 
its neighbourhood. Over against them in the scale had to be 
placed Poissy, and Monsieur Bourget’s ambition. He knew very 
well that he would have to give, not only his daughter, but a 
great deal of money, and, to do him justice, he thought more of 
his daughter than of his money. But Poissy, Poissy! Poissy for 
years had been the safety-valve of his imagination, a quality the 
stronger for being unsuspected. It appeared to him that nothing 
which could befall Nathalie could quench the glory of becoming 
merged in that ancient family. When, therefore, the question 
arose of her being mistress, it will be perceived what a strong 
advocate was presented for Léon. 

Moreover, sops for his better judgment were not wanting. If 
Léon’s conduct had exposed him to criticism, there always 
remained the strange change in his life, in his disposition, 
apparently in his fortunes. At a time when rumour had been 
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most busy, and when misfortune appeared to hang most threaten- 
ingly over the heads of the de Beaudrillarts, rumour had been 
checkmated. Money had been forthcoming, debts had been paid, 
and Léon, wrenching himself from life in Paris, had come back to 
work in a way which Monsieur Bourget could appreciate and 
respect, and had saved Poissy. It is true that, during the time 
when common talk had declared its fate to be imminent, Monsieur 
Bourget had at least a hundred times turned over the possibility 
of stepping in himself and buying up the mortgages, but it is 
more than doubtful whether he would ever have been able to make 
up his mind to such an act, for while to his little world he 
delighted in breathing out all manner of ferociously republican 
sentiments, in heart he was an abject adorer of the ancien régime 
—at all events, so far as Poissy was concerned. It would have 
given him no real pleasure to become its owner ; it is doubtful 
whether he would not have been the first to consider himself a 
sacrilegious dispossessor of the old family. It was not the bare 
possession which he coveted; for the de Beaudrillarts to go out, 
and the Bourgets to come in, was as unsuitable, as horrible in his 
eyes, as it could have been in their own. But for his family to 
become merged in theirs, his child to be actually one of them, 
that—that was indeed to satisfy the deeper subtleties of his 
ambition. 

As he marched with short determined steps through the streets 
of Tours, Monsieur Bourget flung back his head, advanced an 
aggressive chest, swelled, and assumed what he felt to be the 
grand air. Passing in front of a photographer’s shop, it seemed 
like a response to behold Poissy in all its delicate beauty looking 
serenely at him from out of a collection of Touraine chateaux. 

“ Aha, see there!” he cried, rubbing his hands in delighted 
apostrophe. “And to think that the day is come when Nathalie 
may, if I but say the word, step into its walls, and hold up her 
head with the proudest of them. She shall be painted, too, and 
by the best painter in France, so as to hang with the others in 
the picture-gallery—Nathalie de Beaudrillart, née Bourget, my 
child.” 

The man’s whole figure was transformed, his round red face, 
garnished with thick iron-grey eyebrows, gleamed with pride and 
exultation, and at this moment, although it pleased him to 
profess that the overture he had received was still under consider- 
ation, worse sins than any which he had heard laid to the charge 
of Léon de Beaudrillart would assuredly have been condoned. 

The matter, therefore, went on apace. To the elder people the 
preliminaries were the most important part, and Madame de 
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Beaudrillart, although she found it a bitter draught to swallow, 
had long desired that her son’s romantic notions should give way 
to what she called reason. Here was reason, plain, bourgeois, 
moneyed reason, and there was no excuse for falling foul of it. 
Such a dowry as Nathalie would bring was sufficient to wipe off 
the debt to Monsieur de Cadanet, and to replace the owner of 
Poissy in his old position. And, after all, when a man marries a 
woman, Madame de Beaudrillart argued, it is she who is raised, 
not he who is dragged down. King Cophetua’s beggar-girl 
became a queen, and the Bourget would be merged in the 
de Beaudrillarts. 

She said this to her son, and he smiled. 

“ With all my heart, though you may find it difficult to efface 
my future father-in-law.” 

Madame de Beaudrillart shuddered. 

“T imagine that he can be made to understand the situation.” 

“He would tell you that he understood it perfectly. If you 
could look into his ledger, I am convinced that you would find on 
one page an entry of value received, title, position, what you like, 
and on the opposite the purchase money, so many hundred 
thousand francs. But he will see that he gets what he pays for.” 

“You mean he will expect to come here? ” 

“Ts that unreasonable ?” 

Madame de Beaudrillart flung back her head. 

“T think so. If he regards the matter in the light of a bargain, 
I do not see where he comes in.” 

“T imagine his daughter will think otherwise,” said Léon, 
caressing a kitten which had sprung on his knee. 

Madame de Beaudrillart replied with perhaps unintentional 
bitterness— 

“She, at any rate, may be satisfied with what she has got.” 

“ As to that,” returned her son a little less lazily than he had 
hitherto spoken, “ she has not yet consented.” 

His mother folded her hands on the table before her, and 
looked steadily at him. 

“Do me the favour, Léon, to explain.” 

“It is perfectly simple. Ido not think that I am repugnant 
to her ; but she says that sho must know me better, and judge for 
herself before deciding.” 

Madame de Beaudrillart shut her thin lips and remained silent. 
When she spoke at last, it was to say, in a hushed voice— 

“Do not repeat this to your sisters, Léon, unless you wish to 


degrade your future wife in their eyes. It is all unspeakably 
bourgeoise.” 
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“Tt is charming, whatever it is,” he replied good-humouredly, 
“The world goes on, mother, even at Poissy. My great-great- 
grandfather stormed a castle and killed half a dozen gentlemen to 
gain a bride; I, his descendant, am———” 

“Bidden to a builder’s back-parlour to see whether you are 
approved of! The first was infinitely the more respectable. The 
world goes fast, as you say, because it is easy enough to go down- 
hill, Even the crimes of the present day are petty and sordid, 
Tn old times men smote and slew; now they cheat and steal.” 

With a sudden movement Léon turned on his chair, and 
dislodged the kitten, which sprang to the ground and mewed 
protestingly. The change which every now and then altered his 
face, and robbed it of its youth, was there at this moment, and it 
startled his mother. 

“My Léon, what is it? You are ill!” she exclaimed 
anxiously. 

“Tt is past,” he said, with an effort. 

“ But what was it?” 

“A spasm.” 

“My poor boy, I know how it is. You work too hard, and 
fret yourself over that debt, as if Monsieur de Cadanet would 
not be happy enough to wait your convenience! Well, there is 
this to be said for Mademoiselle Bourget, although I know you 
are indifferent to her dowry, that it will free you from worry on 
that score.” While she spoke she went to a small cupboard, 
unlocked it, took out a glass and bottle, each of rare design and 
workmanship, and came back, ‘“ There,” she said, pouring a few 
drops into a glass, and putting it to his lips, “drink. It is an 
old cordial, which agrees with the Beaudrillart blood. You are 
better ? ” 

“Well,” said Léon, smiling again. “I know that stuff of old. 
It is magical.” 

“ For your family, yes.” 

“ You think it would not cure Monsieur Bourget ?” 

“Tt will not have the chance,” said Madame de Beaudrillart 
quietly. She was replacing the glass and bottle in the cupboard, 
when a thought struck her. “ By the way, Léon——” 

“Yes.” 

“You have never given me Monsieur de Cadanet’s acknowledg- 
ment of the five hundred francs you forwarded ; and as I keep all 
the receipts together, I should be glad to have it.” 

There was a short silence. Then Léon stretched himself, got 
up, and went to the window, the kitten in his arms. 

“ Ah,” he said, “ he has not sent any.” 
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“Not sent any! But why?” 

“Who can tell? Monsieur de Cadanet appeared to me to be an 
eccentric. Perhaps he thinks the sum too trifling. Perhaps he 
is conveniently forgetful—perhaps—oh, we need not worry. He 
has received it without doubt.” 

“T do not like it,” said Madame de Beaudrillart, frowning. 

“No, it is unbusinesslike, is it not? Console yourself, mother. 
When you pay anything to Monsieur Bourget, you will have your 
acknowledgment executed with every formality, and the most 
scrupulous exactitude.” 

If he hoped by this counter-irritation to turn her thoughts, he 
apparently succeeded. The idea of Monsieur Bourget’s trades- 
manlike qualities produced its desired effect as a foil to Monsieur 
de Cadanet’s carelessness. But that she was not absolutely 
satisfied was evident from her calling after Léon as he left the 
room— 

“All the same, would it not be well for me to write and 
ascertain whether the money has reached him safely? The post 
is not absolutely safe, and it would be extremely annoying to find 
there had been any failure in delivery.” 

Léon came back hurriedly. 

“ Mother, I must entreat you, leave the matter with me. Do 
not on any account, now or at a future time, interfere between 
me and Monsieur de Cadanet. You might do me incalculable 
harm.” 

He spoke with sharp excitement, altogether unlike himself, and 
Madame de Beaudrillart stared amazedly. If either of her other 
children had addressed her in such a tone, the offence would have 
been grievous ; as it was, it was Léon, and Léon, as she immedi- 
ately reflected, not quite himself, so that she contented herself 
with saying stiffly— 

“Calm yourself, Léon ; you should be well aware that I am not 
likely to act in 1 manner to endanger either your interests or 
your honour with Monsieur de Cadanet or any other person.” 

He turned from her, came back and kissed her impulsively. 
But what he said had apparently nothing to do with what had 
passed. 

“Poor mother! You are glad that we kept Poissy ? ” 

“Tf we had lost it, I think it would have killed me.” 

She had never admitted so much. 

“Come, courage, then!” he exclaimed; “it appears now as if 
it would be tolerably safe; and with you and Nathalie—if I can 
win her—by my side, one may defy even e 

“Who ?” demanded his mother anxiously. 
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“Oh, Monsieur Bourget, to be sure!” he cried, with a laugh, 
as he shut the door. 

It was true, although Madame de Beaudrillart would not believe 
it, and although Monsieur Bourget growled at the girl’s whims, 
that Nathalie hesitated whether or no she should accept Monsieur 
de Beaudrillart. For her neither Poissy nor alliance with an 
ancient family offered attractions ; on the contrary, she thought 
of both with dread and shrinking, foreseeing trials which might 
prove almost unendurable. If the course of wooing had been 
such as Madame de Beaudrillart’s etiquette exacted, and all the 
advances had been made by deputy, it is very certain that 
Nathalie would have rejected her honours, in spite of her terrible 
father’s displeasure. But a nameless something had attracted her 
to Léon on the day when they first .met before the cathedral, and 
each of the two interviews which followed deepened the attraction. 
There was an open easy charm about the young man difficult to 
resist. She knew that he had been extravagant, and the know- 
ledge caused her some disquiet, but would not have shaken her 
determination ; indeed, disgraceful as it would have seemed to 
Madame de Beaudrillart, when they had seen each other but three 
times, she was hopelessly and irretrievably in love. 

Then, one day, in an old carriage, as old as the hills, drawn by 
two borrowed horses, and driven by Jean Charpentier’s brother, 
Madame de Beaudrillart rolled into Tours, and solemnly demanded 
the hand of Mademoiselle Nathalie Bourget for her son Monsieur 
Léon de Beaudrillart. 

To her son, even, his mother never related the details of that 
interview. Monsieur Bourget, not so reticent, repeated over and 
over again with glee the speeches he had made, the answers he 
had received. While he took care to preserve to himself the 
honours of the encounter, he delighted in accentuating Madame 
de Beaudrillart’s pride, that those who listened to him might not 
fail to understand what sort of family this was into which 
Nathalie was about to marry. It was true that some of her fine 
sarcasms, her scarcely-veiled contempt, were as little felt by him 
as the sting of a gnat upon the hide of a rhinoceros; but he was 
acute enough to understand that she wished to humiliate him as a 
revenge for the humiliation she was enduring herself, and he 
appreciated the desire as fitting on the part of the owners of 
Poissy. She had said to him— 

“IT cannot attempt to conceal from you, Monsieur Bourget, 
that my son’s choice has caused me profound astonishment. 
With his person and his position, he might have married into 
any of the great families of France, and I am certain you are too 
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sensible a man to take offence when I say that such a marriage 
would have appeared to me far more appropriate.” 

“Perhaps Monsieur de Beaudrillart reflects that when one 
marries one must live,” remarked Monsieur Bourget drily. 

But so far was he from taking offence, that he repeated the 
speech with real enjoyment to a small lawyer of his acquaintance, 
a red republican like himself. 

“And you endured such insolence!” cried Monsieur Leroux, 
bounding on his chair. 

“Endured? Ican tell you that I admired it. I did not let 
her see it, it is true, for one must keep such people in their 
proper places; but, after all, she is right, for a de Beaudrillart 
may marry where he pleases.” And Monsieur Bourget, radiant 
with delight, brought his hand heavily down on the little marble 
table, and leaned forward to give his words more effect. “He 
marries my daughter.” 

It was the crowning point of his life. No other moment in his 
career—and he had had his triumphs—had caused him such 
unmitigated satisfaction. Tours rang with the news, the very 
walls seemed to whisper it in his ears as he walked along the 
narrow streets, and he never failed to pass by the photographer’s, 
and to fling a glance of recognition at Poissy—Poissy, with its 
delicate grace, its exquisite lines—as who should say, “ Tiens, 
ma belle, thou and I are no longer strangers, we belong to each 
other.” 

With Monsieur Bourget in this amiable mood, all went 
smoothly. Léon, who was well aware of the accepted opinion of 
his father-in-law and his rigid economies, was amazed by the 
liberality of his proposals. He had expected carpings, opposition, 
cutting down, and he found, to his astonishment, that Monsieur 
Bourget’s principal care was that the estate should pass un- 
encumbered to Nathalie’s children. One day he said frankly— 

“See here, Monsieur de Beaudrillart”—he never called his 
future son-in-law by any other name—“I am perfectly aware 
that you have committed innumerable follies, and that it has even 
been touch and go whether you could keep Poissy. At one time, 
unless rumour lies even more than is usual with her, I might 
have got possession of it myself. But that, I at once admit, 
would not have suited me. Poissy without the de Beaudrillarts 
would be like a body without a soul; you two have to keep 
together, if you are to hold your position in the world; and now 
that Nathalie is to become one of you, it is my business to see 
that you do keep together. You comprehend? For what is past 
I care nothing; I put no inquiries, it is over. It is what is to 
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come which is my affair. There must be no more follies, no more 
extravagances. My part of the bargain is to see that when you 
start you stand on your legs. Well and good. I acceptit. I 
will give my daughter a sum which should be sufficient to set you 
free from every entanglement—for hampered you must be, and 
heavily—and enable you with care to regain your proper position ; 
and I tell you, without hesitation, that I do this because I have 
always resolved that Nathalie should marry above her station. 
What will you? It is perhaps a folly, a weakness, but—it pleases 
me. I wish to see her where I have no inclination to be myself, 
and, like other things in this world, what we want we must pay 
for. There, Monsieur de Beaudrillart, you have the situation, 
and my motive,” 

Léon had listened to this harangue with an inscrutable face. 
When Monsieur Bourget paused—rather scant of breath—he 
looked up and said pleasantly— 

“Mine is simpler. I love Nathalie.” 


CuaprTer VY. 


A WHIM. 


Romance, which gives itself the airs of unfettered liberty, has 
nevertheless its laws, and it was contrary to these laws that Léon 
should have been in love with the girl who brought him such a 
fortune as put him at once beyond the reach of embarrassment. 
No one, not even his mother, believed it; if she had, it is 
doubtful whether she could have put up with Nathalie at all. 
She assured herself that the marriage belonged to the new 
developments of prudence in Léon, a praiseworthy continuation 
of his efforts to redeem the estate ; and while she appreciated the 
sacrifice he had made, she never ceased to pity him for having 
been obliged to make it. Nothing which he could say or do 
succeeded in convincing her or his sisters as to what had been his 
real motive—perhaps no one in the world credited it except 
Nathalie herself. 

It was true, however, that he really loved her, and with the 
easy carelessness of his nature, managed to turn his back upon 
the past, to stop his ears when he heard it calling after him, and 
to forget that it has hands as well as voices. He had acknow- 
ledged to his father-in-law that there was a debt on the estate of 
two hundred thousand francs. Monsieur Bourget closed his eyes 
and pursed his mouth. 
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“ And this you propose to pay—how ?” 

“By instalments. My creditor does not press me.” 

“He must be a fool or a relation then,” announced the ex- 
builder with a loud langh. “Perhaps both. Well, Monsieur 
de Beaudrillart, pressed or not, we must get that stone off your 
neck. I suppose you have not sent much by way of repayment.” 

“Five hundred frances.” Léon spoke in a low voice. 

“Ta ta! It will take a good many five hundred francs to 
repay two hundred thousand,” mocked Monsieur Bourget. 

The young man was silent. 

“Well, I have said that it should be done, and I will be as 
good as my word. No one has ever been able to say that I was 
worse. This sum absolutely clears Poissy ?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“ And there is but one debtor ?” 

“ But one.” 

“Excuse me, Monsieur de Beaudrillart, but I am a man of 
business. Some sort of bond, I imagine, exists? I should be 
glad to have a sight of it.” 

To Monsieur Bourget’s stupefaction, Léon sprang to his feet in 
a rage. 

“Monsieur, you doubt my word! You insult me! Do you 
suppose that I will submit to dictation from any man, least of all 
from you? I have told you the position of affairs, and if you do 
not choose to believe me, let there be an end of everything.” 

“Softly, softly,” said Monsieur Bourget, to tell the truth, as 
much alarmed as amazed, “it appears to me that if I am going 
to pay, the suggestion was not unreasonable. Since, however, it 
offends you so mortally, Monsieur de Beaudrillart, we will say no 
more about it.” He added, with a great sigh, “I suppose you 
fine gentlemen do not carry out your affairs so methodically as 
we. The wonder to me is, not that you so often come to grief, as 
that you ever escape shipwreck. To object to the existence of a 
bond! However, as you will, as you will!” 

Léon did not at once recover his usual good temper. He 
looked pale, and sat staring moodily at the ground. But, strange 
to say, what in one of his own class would have excited Monsieur 
Bourget’s anger and suspicion, here rather afforded him satis- 
faction than otherwise. The de Beaudrillarts were of another 
race, these outbursts of pride belonged to their history, their 
traditions, and, though he would have died sooner than betray 
it, Monsieur Bourget’s feeling towards them comprised something 
of the abject loyalty with which the working bee regards his 
queen. He promised himself that Nathalie’s money should be 
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as safely secured as the law permitted, but he, to whom the out- 
going of a piece of ten sous was a matter of consideration, by some 
curious contradiction gloried in the carelessness which would 
disperse a fortune with as little heed as if money were to be had 
for the picking up. Glancing at Léon, he said tentatively— 

“One may not even ask the name of the creditor ?” 

“T cannot give it,” Léon answered shortly. 

“At any rate when the money is paid you will show me the 
receipt ?” 

“ Impossible.” 

Monsieur Bourget judged it necessary to make a show of 
displeasure. He frowned heavily. 

“ Allow me to say, monsieur le baron, that you demand more 
confidence than you display.” 

“ Yes, that is true,” said Léon, lightly once more. “But if I 
give you my word of honour that the money will be sent to the 
creditor, you will be satisfied, will you not?” 

Monsieur Bourget was satisfied, whether he suffered himself to 
appear so or not. The word of a de Beaudrillart had gained an 
enormous value in his eyes. Yet Léon’s next remark was 
sufficiently startling. 

“Tf you are so good as to clear Poissy of debt when Nathalie 
enters it as my wife, may I ask you to pay the sum into my 
banker’s, so that I can take it out in the form most convenient.” 

“A cheque would tell tales,” muttered Monsieur Bourget to 
himself. ‘ Decidedly, there is a mystery somewhere. However, 
when one is drawn into an old family such as the de Beaudrillarts, 
one must accept mysteries. The money will be paid. He gave 
me his word. For the rest, I shall see that Nathalie is safe.” 

It will be perceived that anxiety for the marriage had brought 
Monsieur Bourget to the point of swallowing a great deal, but as 
regarded the payment of the debt, Madame de Beaudrillart also 
had her anxieties. As soon as Léon and his wife were settled at 
Poissy, she sounded her son on the subject, one day, immediately 
after the late breakfast, when Nathalie had left the room to fetch 
her hat, and Félicie and Claire obeyed a hint from their mother, 
and followed. 

“ Until now,” said Madame de Beaudrillart, “ I have not spoken 
of the necessary business, but there is one point which should be 
settled at once.” 

He laughed, and kissed her on each cheek. 

“Only one! What luck!” 

“Well, only one that presses. Your debt to Monsieur de 
Cadanet.” 
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“Ah!” He made a step towards the window, but came back. 
“That is paid.” 

“ Already !” 

“The day after our wedding.” 

She looked at himadmiringly. ‘“ Ah, you are a man of honour! 
Monsieur de Cadanet cannot say that you have lost so much as a 
day. He must have congratulated you?” 

“ He is not a man of words.” 

“Perhaps not, but a few on such an occasion would have done 
him no harm. Do you mean to say that no felicitations came 
with his acknowledgment ?” 

“ Not one.” 

“The bear! I really think from what you have told me he 
must have changed very much——” 

“Don’t blame him, mother. His money saved Poissy,” said 
Léon quickly. 

“Certainly. You need not tell me that. But what harm has 
it done him? Principal and interest have both been repaid in 
full, and I do not forget his indebtedness to your father. Say 
what you will he has been very boorish. And, Léon, though you 
did not give me his former acknowledgment, it is quite necessary 
that this last should be placed in safe keeping.” 

He was silent, and she looked at him uneasily. His short 
abrupt sentences, so different from his usual gay chatter, some 
change in his face, disturbed her. She felt it her duty to press 
the point. 

“Tt should be put into the iron safe with the other deeds. 
Come, Léon, do not delay, let us see to it at once.” 

“Tam going out with Nathalie.” 

Madame de Beaudrillart frowned. “Nathalie! Surely Nathalie 
can wait! You jest.” 

“ No, mother, but you don’t understand that I am indisposed for 
business.” 

“Tf you have no better excuse I must ask you to fetch the 
paper at once.” His allusion to his wife had angered her. 

“T have my own boxes.” 

“They are not sufficiently secure for the acknowledgment of 

such a sum. Consider. One day you may have to reckon with 
Monsieur de Cadanet’s heirs, who may not be so obliging as 
Monsieur de Cadanet.” 
' Consider! As if this knowledge had not weighed upon him 
ever since that autumn day. Not once had he ventured to 
Paris. Now at last he was safe, and why not satisfy his mother ? 
He turned to her gaily. 
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“Study a woman if you want to learn persistence. Well, 
mother, wait for me, and if Nathalie comes, ask her to stroll 
towards the river, while you and I make a pilgrimage to the 
strong box.” 

If Madame de Beaudrillart hoped to have feasted her eyes upon 
the paper, she was mistaken. What her son brought and de- 
posited in the safe, was a long blank envelope securely sealed. 
She suggested in vain that something on the cover should mark 
its contents. 

“Unnecessary. You and I are both likely to remember.” 

“As to remembering, yes. But it seems foolish. What 
possible objection can you have?” 

“A whim.” 

Madame de Beaudrillart remarked that a whim was un- 
methodical. 

“Oh, I admit it. But as Monsieur Bourget is not likely ever 
to rummage among these papers——” 

** Heaven forbid!” 

“Let us be unmethodical in peace. Besides, I have my reasons, 
and—Nathalie is waiting. Don’t you find her enchanting ?” 

“T think she has good sense.” 

“And Claire and Félicie? She is so anxious, poor child, to 
love you all.” 

“In good time,” said Madame de Beaudrillart coldly. ‘She 
has a great deal to learn, and we must expect some mistakes, but 
perhaps by-and-by she may take her position, and forget her 
little bowrgeoise ways, and small economies.” 

He flushed. “ We have had to adopt small economies ourselves, 
for that matter, mother.” 

“Yes. Because they were necessary. With her it is because 
they are natural. Still, as I said, she has good sense, and I do 
not despair.” 

“She is charming,” murmured the young man, under his 
breath. He was fully aware that prejudices against his wife 
existed in the house, but troubled himself very little about them. 
In time, no doubt, they would all shake in together. Meanwhile 
he was quite able to shut his eyes to disagreeables which did not 
actually affect him. Winter was over, and heaven and earth had 
leapt into the radiance of spring. Poissy, with its delicate 
colours, its fretted carvings, smiled at its owners through a veil 
of fairy-like green. The debt was paid, husband and wife 
wandered together by the river which ran full after heavy rains, 
care had vanished, and the sun shone out again. 

Nathalie, too, was happy, in spite of having many things to 
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endure for Léon’s sake. It cannot be said that they came upon 
her unexpectedly, for she had always dreaded Poissy, and all the 
de Beaudrillarts, except Léon, as deeply as her father desired 
them. Weighed against Léon, she decided that they were as 
nothing, but this was before she had tried them, and with Love 
sitting heavily in one balance, it is next to impossible fairly to 
adjust the opposite weights. 

She had a noble character, and this meant a strong will, but 
Madame de Beaudrillart and her daughters—Claire, at any rate— 
had wills of iron. How much and how little to yield became a 
perpetually fretting problem. At first she carried her doubts to 
her husband, until she found that he could give her nothing more 
satisfying than a laugh and a shrug. 

“Dear, I know it, I know it, but what will you? My mother 
has always been accustomed to rule; I often tell her she should 
have lived a century or two earlier than these degenerate days; 
and as for Claire and Félicie, they are exactly the same, only she 
has never allowed them the opportunity to develop, so they are 
obliged to try their hands on other people. Take my advice, and 
let them have their way. It will not hurt us, and it will teach 
you to bless Heaven for having bestowed upon you a husband 
whom you can twist round your little finger.” 

She shook her head. 

“ You know I don’t want to twist you round my finger.” 

“But I am quite willing. Why not spend your energies that 
way, if my mother will not consent to leave you any other 
department in which to exercise them ?” 

They were standing together in one of the deep windows of the 
chateau, looking out upon a stately terrace, and a garden brilliant, 
as the Poissy garden had not been for many years, with the rich 
colouring of summer flowers. Her hand was in his, and she was 
silent while he talked. But presently she gave a deep sigh, of 
which he demanded an explanation. She smiled and said— 

“Tt is only wonder.” 

“ Wonder at what?” 


“ At myself, at you, that we should be here together, and that I 
should be your wife. I did not think so much about it at the 
time, but now it seems as if I should never understand how either 
your mother or my father consented. She has a horror of 
parvenues, and he—he——” 


“Of the idle rich. But you are not so cruel as to call me 
idle ?” 
“No.” She looked at him reflectively. ‘He said that once you 


were, but that you had changed. What changed you, Léon?” 
VOL. CI. ¥ 
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“Years and necessity,” he replied, after a momentary pause. 

“So my father told me. And I am sure that was what made 
him approve, for he thought it showed great strength of character. 
He did indeed, and it made me so proud.” 

Léon winced. Naturally it was galling to Monsieur de 
Beaudrillart to hear of the approval of Monsieur Bourget. She 
went on, her head with its wealth of red-brown hair resting 
against his shoulder, her eyes fixed on the big scarlet pome- 
granate which flamed on the terrace. 

“ But—there is one thing I want to say.” 

“And while you stay like this I am perfectly content to listen 
all day long.” 

“ Ah, but you must be serious.” 

“Tam. Look at me.” 

She looked, and he kissed her. “Now go on. That is only 
the preamble.” 

“It is rather distracting when one wants to collect one’s ideas,” 
said Nathalie, smiling, but shaking her head. ‘ However, what I 
want to say is that I hope you will let me help you in what you 
have to do.” 

“You are helping me now—to perfection.” 

“You know that is not what I mean. For one thing, I am 
really an excellent housekeeper, for my father was very strict in 
his accounts, and never permitted waste.” 

“ Poor little economist!” said the young man, lightly smoothing 
her head. “My Nathalie, are you aware that the colour of your 
hair is simply adorable ?” 

“Now you are not attending.” 

“T am, indeed, I am. Let me see, where were we? Your 
father never permitted waste. No. I can imagine Monsieur 
Bourget rather a severe taskmaster.” 

“ But it was exceedingly useful, and I was glad of it when I 
knew we were to marry, for I said to myself that if I were not a 
grand lady, at least I should know how to help you. No, no, 
Léon, listen! I can keep accounts—only try me, you will not find 
me ten sous out by the end of the month. And ”—she hesitated 
slightly —* if she would allow it, I am certain I could spare Madame 
de Beaudrillart a great deal of trouble. May I ask her?” 

“ Ask what you like, and who you like, so long as you remember 
that you belong first of all to me,” he said gaily. 

“T hope that they will grow to endure me in time,” she went 
on. “Of course I mustn’t be unreasonable and expect everything 
to come all at once, but—by-and-by. Do you know that it is 
your sister, Mademoiselle Félicie——” 
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“Good Heavens, Nathalie, don’t call her mademoiselle, as if 
you were her maid.” 

She corrected herself shyly. “Félicie, then. It is Félicie 
whom I dread the most.” 

“T should have fancied that Claire might have been especially 
alarming.” 

“Yes, only I understand her. It is what I expected. But 
Mad—Félicie is so good and so devout, no nun could be more so, 
always working for the Church, and she seemed so shocked when 
I said my father thought ladies—religious ladies, you know— 
often made the poor pay towards things which they did not 
understand.” 

“Did you actually tell Félicie this ?” 

“Yes, I did. Was I wrong?” she asked anxiously. “ But, 
Léon, it is true, it is indeed! I can recollect a number of cases 
in which the poor peasants fancied the most terrible things would 
happen unless they paid money to avert them. You see, they are 
so ignorant, there is nothing they will not believe if only you can 
frighten them. Of course Félicie does not know this, and 
perhaps I should not have told her?” 

“Oh, as to that, it doesn’t matter, it may do her good,” he 
said, amused. “Only of all things to say to Félicie! Did you 
also inform her you thought they should be educated? She will 
put you down as a heretic. I must tell Claire.” 

Nathalie looked distressed. 

“Tf you say that in such a tone, I am afraid that it was an 
impertinence. Léon, indeed I did not dream of such a thing, 
only when she asked me whether I had ever collected money for 
banners, and whether I did not think it a great privilege to help 
the Church, I could not answer in any other way, and yet tell the 
truth. Could I? No, don’t smile, because it is serious, and there 
is no one here of whom I can venture to ask anything, but you.” 

“Ah, don’t make me your conscience, cherie! Or only do so 
when you think your own means to be hard upon you. Why 
trouble your pretty head in the matter? But if you must, I will 
let you into a very important secret, simply that if you fret 
yourself whenever you say something to displease my mother or 
my two sisters, you may just say good-bye at once to your peace 
of mind for ever. It is impossible to avoid it, even for you, 
angel as you are! They and you will always regard things from 
a totally different point of view.” 

Her eyes turned gravely on his. 

“For a time—don’t say always, Léon. Iam prepared for that 
at first, but certainly I can learn what they like, if——” 
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“_T" 

“Tf you will help me.” 

“Then you will be different, and I don’t want you to be 
different. Let them go their way, you and I can be all in all to 
each other, if you remain your own dear self, the Nathalie I 
adore. I wish for nothing more.” 

How could she resist the sweet charm of such words! While 
he spoke life seemed easy, and happiness eternal. Full of 
goodwill to all men, she never doubted that time would win her 
the hearts of the women who loved Léon. She had a strong and 
noble quality of justice in her character, which gave her the 
power of judging calmly, and even enabled her to look at herself 
from the unsympathetic point of view of another person. With a 
fine intellect and a courageous nature, she did not fear difficulties 
although she realised them. Before she had been a week at 
Poissy she had gathered enough to know that a hard task lay 
before her, and as time went on acknowledged that she must face 
them alone, except for the almost passionate prayer she sent up. 
She did not lose heart. But she was impulsive, and, worse, 
impatient of all that seemed to her small and petty. Bowrgeoise 
though she might be, her education had been excellent, and had 
given her a far broader outlook than was possessed by either the 
Poissy demoiselles or their mother. She read English and 
German books, sometimes even thought she might find in them a 
safe subject for discussion. In spite of herself, Claire was not 
unwilling to listen, but Félicie was shocked out of measure. 

“Why do you wish to read these unsafe writings?” she would 
ask. ‘Do you know, Nathalie, that if people hear of it they will 
imagine you to be a Protestant or an unbeliever.” 

“But Iam neither. I read because it interests one to know 
what is thought in other countries.” 

“That cannot be right,” said Félicie decidedly. “It is flinging 
away safeguards.” 

“ How ?” 

“Because here you can ask your priest whether a book is 
allowable.” 

Nathalie looked at her bending short-sightedly over her frame, 
wistful wonder in her own eyes. 

“Do you mean that you always ask the priest before you read?” 

“Always, always!” exclaimed Félicie. “If not, it is very 
certain that one might be led into a sin. Do not you?” 

“T have never been accustomed to such restrictions,” said 


Madame Léon in a low voice. “Perhaps your priest is a great 
reader ?” . 
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“He reads his breviary,” her sister-in-law answered reproach- 
fully. 


Claire, who felt with anger that Félicie was making herself 
ridiculous, struck in sharply— 

“T do not agree with Félicie, but I think there should be limits, 
and I cannot say I see the use of stuffing your head with all that 
foreign literature. It has never been our custom.” 

“But do you not like to know what others think ?” 

“That is of small consequence,” said Claire superbly. 

“Tt is far better to do something useful,” announced her sister, 
threading her needle. 

“One may do more useful work than embroider vestments, 
however,” Claire returned. She despised Félicie’s narrow in- 
terests, and if Nathalie had been one of her own rank, Claire 
would have warmly taken her side in the matter of books. As it 
was, Nathalie was too shy to fight the battle of the uses of self- 
improvement, but a life without new books or newspapers, which 
appeared to rest under the same ban, looked so empty to her that 
she consulted her husband. 

His advice, as usual, was to please herself. 

“ Order what you want, and ask no one.” 

“ But if it displeases your mother ?” said Nathalie timidly. 

“.Then keep them in your own room. There they cannot be 
suspected of imperilling Félicie’s soul.” 

She followed this counsel, though to her frank disposition even 
an appearance of concealment was hateful. And as it was known 
that newspapers and periodicals came to the house, she was con- 
stantly subject to remarks showing the disapproval in which such 
reading was held. Claire, it is true, looked at the parcels with 
envy, and would have given much to borrow them. It was not 
horror of them which withheld her, but dislike to be indebted 
even for so much to her sister-in-law, and invincible distrust of 
any one connected with Monsieur Bourget of Tours. 


Cuapter YI. 
THE BLISS OF MONSIEUR BOURGET. 


Monstevr Bouncer of Tours, meanwhile, should have been a 
happy man, for he had all but reached the very summit of his desires. 
His daughter was installed at Poissy, and twenty times a day he 
turned in the direction of the chateau, as a fire-worshipper turns 
towards the sun, to offer a silent and rapturous homage, partly to 
past generations of Beaudrillarts, and partly to his own sagacious 
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industry which had achieved this triumph. To his acquaintances 
he made no effort to conceal his elation. Conversation could not 
be carried on for five minutes without a dexterous twist bringing 
it round to Poissy. The very name in his mouth became larger 
and more substantial. To his cronies, those especially who had 
daughters, he grew insupportable, or only to be endured from fear of 
offending a man who was a powerful enemy, and had obtained 
great influence in town matters. His short square vigorous 
figure, attired in a light-coloured alpaca coat, and surmounted by 
a round grizzled head, red-faced and bull-necked, might be seen 
advancing towards the café where he daily took his coffee—just 
flavoured with absinthe—with an indescribable air of majesty, 
which excited the mockery of those who dared to laugh, but was 
not without its awe-inspiring influence upon others. Always his 
walk led him in the direction of the photographer’s, and always he 
stood for a few moments to gaze upon Poissy, but by some singular 
hesitation, out of keeping, as it seemed, with the pride which he 
made no attempt to conceal, he had never allowed himself to buy 
a copy of the object of his worship. 

Outside the café, woe worth the acquaintance whom Monsieur 
Bourget signalled to sit with him at one of the small tables where 
he took his usual refreshment! It was necessary that he should 
hear everything connected with the past, present, or future history 
of Poissy; its rooms had to be described in detail, the great 
question of who was to be trusted with the necessary repairs must 
be discussed, and the point whether they should begin with the 
hall or the chapel. He invited opinions, but if the opinions 
differed from his own he grew heated, brought down his fist upon 
the little table, and declared that only a fool could hold such 
ridiculous theories. One of his first victims was the little lawyer, 
Monsieur Leroux, who, being miserably poor, endured like a 
peppery martyr, with the hope that for the sake of a good listener, 
Monsieur Bourget would be moved to the unusual generosity of 
paying for both portions of coffee. For this end he promised him- 
self that, let his temper incite him as it might, nothing should 
induce him to contradict the formidable new aristocrat. He man- 
fully endured a double-dose of Poissy, and choked down certain 
strong expressions which rose to the tip of his tongue when he 
heard Monsieur Bourget excusing his son-in-law’s political 
opinions. 

“ After all, it is natural that if a man is born to such ideas, they 
should stick to him,” he said, paternally. ‘You and I, Leroux, 
are shot into the world, and left to pick up what we can; we have 
no traditions to offend, and no rights to relinquish. With my son- 
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in-law it is different. He arrives. Behind him stretch a long 
line of Beaudrillarts, crying out,‘ Thou art of the race, thou; and 
the race must continue. We give thee Poissy for thy life, guard 
it, and pass it on.’ That puts him in another position from us, 
hein?” 

“ Altogether,” agreed the lawyer sourly. He would have liked 
to have darted Léon’s extravagances at Monsieur Bourget, and 
inquired where then had been his duty to his ancestors, but he 
feared. 

“ Besides, one must remember,” said the ex-builder, pouring an 
exactly measured spoonful of absinthe into his cup, and replacing 
the bottle before him, without apparently noticing Monsieur 
Leroux’s clink of his own spoon, “ one must remember that the de 
Beaudrillarts have earned their repose. In their day, and when 
you and I did not exist, they gave and received a pretty number 
of hard knocks.” 

“ Pray did Monsieur de Beaudrillart then exist?” demanded 
the lawyer with an irrepressible sneer, for he was stung by the 
distance of the absinthe bottle, and objected to such distinctions. 

“His representatives. His former representatives,” repeated 
Monsieur Bourget imperturbably, with a grand air which em- 
braced the ancient family. “No, I do not blame the young 
man for thinking differently from you and me. If he had an 
inclination to stand for the Chamber, I should even give him 
my vote.” 

“Yes?” said Leroux, eyeing his cup, and reflecting whether he 
could venture on a second with the hope that Monsieur Bourget 
would pay. As the waiter passed at this moment he decided to 
risk the outlay, and to humour his neighbour. “ Well, and I have 
no doubt you would be right.” 

“Tf I did it, certainly it would be right,’ Monsieur Bourget 
returned superbly, “for you know very well that I do not act 
without reason.” 

“No, no. Never to change one’s opinions would be to pass 
through life like a machine.” 

“What!” cried Monsieur Bourget with a snort resembling that 
of an angry bull. 

“T remarked merely that from time to time one must accommo- 
date one’s ideas,” the lawyer hastened to explain. “I should do 
so myself,” 

“ Accommodate one’s ideas! Pray, monsieur, to what do you 
allude ?” 

‘* Peste,” cried Monsieur Leroux, losing patience, “ have you not 
just remarked that were Monsieur de Beaudrillart to stand for the 
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Chamber you would vote for him? I presume that means a 
change of opinion.” 

“Then you are an imbecile,” thundered Monsieur Bourget. “I 
have never changed my opinions by a jot, and I should despise 
myself if I did so. Because I consider that Monsieur de Beau- 
drillart, the owner of Poissy, and the descendant of a long line of 
ancestors, has a right to be heard in the counsels of his country, 
no one who had not the most mediocre intelligence would conclude 
that I had embraced his politics. Go, monsieur,” he continued, 
standing up, and leaning on the table with the points of his 
fingers. “You are ridiculous!” 

If Monsieur Leroux had dared, it would have given him extreme 
pleasure to have committed Monsieur Bourget, his son-in-law, and 
Poissy, which by this time he detested, to the hottest place that 
could have been provided for them. But, although the coffee 
represented only a lost hope, Monsieur Bourget was now and then 
able to throw him a few minor law cases which he could not afford 
to imperil, and he hastened to attempt to pacify his irritated 
sensibilities. 

“Pardon, monsieur, certainly I should have understood you 
better. Now that you have explained, I see exactly what you 
meant to express, and what I might have known. Certainly that 
is a very different thing from changing your opinions—Devil 
take me if it is!” he muttered under his breath. Monsieur 
Bourget still glared at him. 

“T am glad you have come to your senses,” he said 
surlily. 

“ Poissy is of course an ornament of our neighbourhood.” The 
lawyer managed to get out the words without grimacing. 

“ The ornament, the ornament, monsieur.” 

“ The ornament, I should say.” 

“ And the de Beaudrillarts among our most ancient families.” 

“Oh, con-—— Certainly, Monsieur Bourget, certainly. The 
most ancient.” 

“Precisely. Are you aware that you have not paid for your 
coffee ?” 

The lawyer rummaged his pockets. “Iam not certain that I 
have enough change with me.” 

“ Ah, that is inconvenient,” remarked Monsieur Bourget care- 
lessly. ‘“ Never mind. Antoine will trust you. AndI will give 
you a word of advice. Always take a little, a very little, absinthe 
with your coffee. It is more wholesome. What were we talking 
about? Oh, it was Poissy, was it not?” 

But Monsieur Leroux could endure no more, 
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“Excuse me, Monsieur Bourget, I am already late for an 
appointment. I must not lose time any longer, even over such 
an interesting subject.” 

“ Well, look in, and I will show you my suggestions for the 
north wing,” the ex-builder called after him. ‘Ah, ha, there is 
Fléchier, he might have an idea. Fléchier!” 

The individual addressed on the other side of the street only 
quickened his steps, with a wave of his hand. 

“ Ah, my friend, it is you! Grieved thatI can’t stop. Business. 
Another day. Aw revoir.” 

“What has come to the world, then, that every one is so 
confoundedly busy to-day!” grumbled Monsieur Bourget. “I 
should have said I knew most of the affairs that are going on in 
Tours. I must go and inquire. The house is not so agreeable, 
now there is no one but old Fanchon to give one a word of 
welcome. However, Nathalie is a good girl, and deserves the 
good fortune I have found for her. Madame Léon de Beaudrillart 
—or should it be madame la baronne? No, certainly. There are 
baronesses in plenty, but not so many Beaudrillarts. Madame 
Léon de Beaudrillart, née Bourget. Ah, it is magnificent !” 

So far—it was a month after the marriage—Monsieur Bourget 
had abstained from going to Poissy. What withheld him is 
difficult to conjecture. Was it a certain shyness, strangely at 
variance with his brusque, sometimes brutal, bearing? This 
man, who had fought down opposition, and made himself terrible 
to his foes,—this man, who cared little what he said himself, and 
laughed his great laugh when he heard what was said of him,— 
was it possible that the bare idea of finding himself received on 
an equality at Poissy, which after all he had so largely benefited, 
made him tremble like any young girl presented to royalty? 
Whatever it was, and he gave no hint of his sensations to a 
living soul, the fact remained that while Madame de Beaudrillart 
shivered at the idea of an invasion in which he would march 
round Poissy as if he were its purchaser, he had not yet so much, 
as set foot within its walls. His daughter and Léon had come in 
two or three times to see him, and it had given him exquisite 
pleasure to perceive them driving along the street in the 
charming carriage which had been his wedding present to 
Nathalie. The first time that he saw them he happened to be 
standing at his own door, and the blood rushed to his face so 
violently, that, all unused to the sensation, he imagined himself 
ill, and put his hand out to support himself. His greeting, how- 
ever, was as brusque as ever, and neither Nathalie nor Léon had 
the smallest suspicion of his emotion. The second time he found 
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fault with Léon for putting up the ponies at a small inn instead 
of at the principal hotel. 


* Not suitable,” he grumbled. 

“ Decidedly, my Nathalie, your father means you to spend 
your money,” said her husband laughingly, as they drove home 
again, “ yet he does not afford himself too much luxury.” 

“He has never begrudged me anything,” she said with com- 
punction, “and it made me feel more than ever ashamed to-day 
to see him in his bare uncomfortable room, lonely and cold- 
looking, and to feel that I—I——” 

She did not finish, for Léon put his head near hers and 
whispered— 

“‘ He should be satisfied to be your father.” 

She smiled, and let him murmur caressing nothings, but said 
presently— 

“Léon, I think my father would like to come to Poissy.” 

“Well, why not? Ofcourse. Why didn’t you ask him? Now 
that I think of it, I believe he has never been there since our 
engagement. Why, it is disgraceful! Certainly he must come. 
You should have fixed a day.” 

She laughed a little shyly. ‘Perhaps I should, but, to tell 
you the truth, I was afraid, until you had spoken to Madame 
de Beaudrillart, and your sisters. Are you sure they would not 
object ?” 

He turned away his head with a momentary hesitation. Then 
—‘ My sisters have nothing to say to it,’ he said impatiently. 
“ As for my mother, certainly she will not object.” 

“But will she make it pleasant for him? You understand, 
Léon, that she thinks we—my father and I—are different—not 
of her class. With you near me it matters very little to me, but 
for my father I should feel it another matter, and I could not 
endure slights for him. That was why I said nothing to-day, 
though I am sure he expected it.” 

“ We will drive in to-morrow, and carry him off.” 

To this she did not answer, perhaps aware that her husband 
had said a little more than he meant. She only remarked— 

“ Will you ask your mother?” 

“ Certainly, or—why not you?” 

“T think you might explain rather more fully—what I have 
just said,” she added with difficulty. “Unless it is to be what 
he would like, I would rather he did not come, rather, even that 
he thought me ungrateful.” 

“Oh, you will see! My mother has a good heart, all will go 
well,” said Léon confidently. He took an opportunity of saying 
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to Madame de Beaudrillart, “ Mother, don’t you think that 
Monsieur Bourget should be asked here one day?” 

“ Certainly, Léon, if you desire it. It is what I expected.” 

“ Nathalie had a sort of notion that you might not like it, and 
that it would not be very agreeable for him ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“The reverse, imagine! But what would you have me do? 
I cannot transform Poissy into Monsieur Bourget’s back-parlour, 
or provide him with the sort of companions with whom he would 
feel at ease.” 

“ All that I ask,” said Léon a little hotly, “is that he should 
be treated here as my wife’s father.” 

“My dear Léon, you need not insist on the relationship. We 
are all aware of it, and, indeed, I think, myself, that it is only 
proper he should come.” 

“My sisters can show him the place. He is immensely proud 
of Poissy, and anxious that anything in the way of repair should 
be done at once.” 

Madame de Beaudrillart bit her lip. 

“T hope you do not attend to his suggestions.” 

“Oh, indeed I do,” said Léon with a laugh. “I think them 
extremely valuable.” 

“ Ah, he was a builder, was he not?” 

“Certainly,” her son said imperturbably, “and luckily for us, 
a most successful builder. Why, mother, you must be aware of 
the name he has in Tours for shrewdness and good sense? ” 

“ Yes, I know too well,” said Madame de Beaudrillart impatiently, 
“and I am sorry to displease you, Léon, for I am certain you 
acted for the best, but I would rather, far rather, you had Monsieur 
de Cadanet for your creditor than this Monsieur Bourget for 
your father-in-law.” 

“Ah, mother, but I could not part with my Nathalie. How- 
ever, it is settled, is it not? Monsieur Bourget will come, and 
you will be charming to him for my sake?” 

And he departed, whistling, to assure his wife that everything 
was satisfactorily arranged, and that she might take the first 
opportunity of inviting her father. 

Nathalie drove in for him one morning, in order to bring him 
out for the second breakfast, and though she was glad, it must 
be owned she rather dreaded the time they would spend together, 
lest he should ask questions which she might have difficulty in 
parrying. She need not have feared. Monsieur Bourget rode on 
the crest of exultation. He sat upright in the carriage, looking 
round him, at Nathalie, at the pretty pair of gray ponies, at the 
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rug laid across his knees, with pride like that of a child. Every 
now and then he broke off what he was saying, to remark in a 
tone of profound satisfaction, “ Ah, ha, this goes well! This is 
something like!” To please him she called at one or two of the 
principal shops, and, drawn up there, when his acquaintance 
passed, he saluted them with the air of an emperor. All the way 
out to the chateau he plied her with questions about Poissy, more 
than once mentioning facts in its history, which it displeased him 
to find she did not know. 

“T thought you had had a proper education—certainly it cost 
me enough,” he grumbled, “and here you don’t even know what 
has happened in your own family.” 

“No, it is disgraceful!” she agreed, laughing. “I must set to 
work at once. There are sure to be books about it in the library. 
And, I assure you, father, I try to keep up a habit of reading.” 

“ Ah, well, that’s all very well, that’s as your husband pleases, 
but certainly you’ve no business to be ignorant about what so 
nearly concerns you. I tell you what, Nathalie, it’s the way of 
all others to vex madame. A fine woman, that! She looks a de 
Beaudrillart to her fingers’ ends.” 

The meeting and the breakfast passed off fairly. Léon was 
there, and his good-humoured charm of manner succeeded in 
warding off one or two dangerous subjects. Claire studied 
Monsieur Bourget as if he were a specimen of some strange 
species, with a scarcely-veiled impertinence, which set his 
daughter’s cheeks burning. Feélicie, on the other hand, sat mute, 
her eyes on her plate. Monsieur Bourget, who had for some 
time regarded her in silence, at last touched Madame de Beau- 
drillart’s arm. 

“The poor young lady!” he said sympathetically. “How long 
has it been so with her?” 

“How ?” demanded Madame de Beaudrillart, amazed. 

“That she has lost her hearing? I see she has cotton-wool in 
her ears. I once tried it myself, but I don’t like it, it heats the 
ear. Can she talk on her fingers?” 

“ Félicie!” cried her mother, sharply. Claire interposed. 

“Tt isa curious kind of intermittent deafness, monsieur, which 
only seizes her at times. By-and-by, probably, it will have 
departed as quickly as it came, but Iam afraid you must resign 
yourself to her being stone-deaf while you are here.” 

“When you know us better, Monsieur Bourget, you will find 
that we have many peculiarities,” said Léon pleasantly. ‘“ Do 


you like this wine? It has been brought out especially in your 
honour.” 
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« Ah,” said his father-in-law eagerly, “it is old?” 

“Very old.” 

Monsieur Bourget looked at his glass with admiration. To 
tellthe truth, he preferred the sourer vintage to which he was 
accustomed, but it gave him deep delight to be drinking ancient 
wine from the cellars of Poissy. 

“Nathalie,” said Léon again, “we must show your father your 


room—— 

“And the north wing. That should be the first to be 
repaired,” announced Monsieur Bourget loudly. Claire lifted 
her eyebrows. 

“Ts Poissy then to be taken in hand at once?” 

“Certainly. I hope so,” said the ex-builder in the same strong 
voice. “Ag it is, I am afraid there will be difficulties, but if it 
had been left another winter—well, decidedly, it would have been 
very bad. And the plaster-work in this room, how it has 
suffered! Still, there is a man I know, very clever at such jobs, 
and if the baron will put it into his hands, 1 can answer that he 
will make a good business of it, and not be unreasonable.” 

Madame de Beaudrillart rose abruptly. 

“Monsieur Bourget will, I am sure, excuse me, if I leave him 
to the care of my son and Madame Léon. There will be coffee 
later in the drawing-room. Come, Claire!” 

“No, mamma, I remain.” She added in a slightly lowered 
tone, “Some one must protect our poor Poissy.” 

Félicie, with downcast eyes, rose to follow her mother, when a 
- shout in her ear made her start violently. 

“Try syringing, mademoiselle. That did me a great deal of 
good.” He added to Nathalie, “ You should look after your sister. 
I can see she wants rousing and fresh air. And eats no more 
thana fly. Now, Monsieur de Beaudrillart, I am at your service.” 

He was completely in his element when going over the chateau, 
with the eye of a lynx for whatever was wanting, and an absolute 
horror for the tiny plants which, thrusting their rootlets between 
the stones, added so much grace to the walls. Where they were 
within reach he dragged them ruthlessly out, in spite of Claire’s 
remonstrances. 

“Oh, yes, mademoiselle, very pretty, and all the rest of it, no 
doubt, but do you know what they effect, these little mischief- 
makers? It is they that loosen the stones, and bring the walls 
of Poissy rattling about the ears of those that come after you. 
And it is those others of whom we have to think,” he announced 
loudly, proceeding to demolish a small tuft of hart’s tongue, by 
prodding it with the point of his stick. “For myself I have no 
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doubt that the whole building should be scraped. However, at 
any rate, Monsieur de Beaudrillart, you will set about what is 
necessary at once.” 

Léon, catching sight of his sister’s face, felt his own momentary 
irritation subside. Besides, were not Nathalie’s eyes imploring 
him ? 

“Certainly,” he said quietly. “ You have, no doubt, the right, 
Monsieur Bourget, to speak.” 

“ Ah, and I know what I am talking about, too. See here, 
monsieur, Poissy is as dear to me as to you.” 

“Really? You do us too much honour.” 

“Not at all. But I think of the future, which you young 
people are too apt to forget, and I want to see matters put 
straight. Now that you can afford it, that must be your business. 
Show me the land that was sold last year.” 

Somewhat to his dismay, Léon found that his father-in-law was 
perfectly acquainted with all his enforced sales, and the value of 
the property parted with. His remarks were shrewd. “ You 
had no reason to blame Monsieur Georges, who was an honest 
man,” and at another time, “You set store on your wine. In 
your place I should have preferred to keep the vineyard,” or “ Ah, 
Paris ate up this farm. She swallows without difficulty, our fine 
Paris!” Léon, who was not easily abashed, felt as if there were 
something terrible in the square ungainly figure, marching from 
point to point, and seeing everything. Had Claire not been 
there, Nathalie would have attempted a diversion; as it was, she 
remained silent, hoping, for her husband’s sake, that the ordeal, 
once over, would not be repeated. At last Monsieur Bourget 
stood still. 

“ Now for the chateau,” he said. 

Here, except where his sharp eyes espied falling plaster, or a 
stain of wet, the awe of Poissy was upon him, and placed him at 
a disadvantage. It was soon evident, however, that the simplicity 
of the furniture shocked his sense of what was fitting, and in 
Nathalie’s own room he gave this feeling a voice. 

“ Hum, ah, ah, very nice, very nice, but couldn’t you have had 
a little more gold about ?” 

“You know I was never very fond of gold,” she said with a 
smile. 

“Tf you didn’t like it in our house, you couldn’t have any 
objection here. It seems to me that you want cheering up a 
bit. Your curtains, now. Wouldn’t tapestry be richer than 
chintz ? ” 

“Oh, my curtains are charming,” she said brightly. “ Admit 
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that nothing could be prettier than the whole effect! But you 
must come into the salon; that room will delight you.” 

In the salon sat Madame de Beaudrillart, very upright, and 
with more state than was ordinary. The coffee was brought in 
an antique silver service. Monsieur Bourget looked at his cup 
with admiration, and choked down his desire to ask for a tea- 
spoonful of absinthe. Léon had vanished to avoid hearing possible 
sharp speeches, and nothing could have been more frigid and 
uncomfortable than the conversation when the guest again 
descanted upon the work of repair which should be speedily 
undertaken at Poissy. 

“My son must do what he thinks best, monsieur,” announced 
Madame de Beaudrillart, with her grandest air, “at any rate he is 
more likely to know what is needed than a stranger. For myself, 
I think the less done the better.” 

Monsieur Bourget stared at her, set down his cup, jumped up, 
and marched to the window. There he stood, the delicate lines 
about him contrasting strangely with the sturdy squareness of his 
figure. 

“Then, madame, permit me to say that you must be ignorant 
of the principles of building. You see that wall?” He waved a 
thick hand in its direction. 

“ Well, monsieur ?” returned Madame de Beaudrillart glancing 
languidly. 

“It already bulges, and in another twenty years it will be 
down, unless something is done. Perhaps you do not believe me.” 

“Oh, monsieur, on the contrary,” put in Claire. “We know 
that you are an undisputed authority in such matters.” 

If he perceived the taunt, he disregarded it. He had made his 
point, and it appeared to him impossible that it should be ignored. 
“Well, then?” he said inquiringly. 

“All this takes money.” 

“True enough.” He rubbed his hands. “ But now that you 
have money ? ” 

There was a sort of rustle in the room; no one answered. 
Nathalie flushed crimson. To her relief a servant entered with a 
message from Léon. 

“Monsieur le baron regrets exceedingly that he has been called 
away on business, and cannot himself have the pleasure of 
driving Monsieur Bourget back to Tours, but the coachman 
awaits orders.” 

“T will drive my father myself,” said Nathalie quickly. “Shall 
we start at once, father?” It was too much for her strength, 
but pride, different from the pride of the de Beaudrillarts, though 
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quite as intense, insisted upon clinging to him at this juncture. 
When they were in the carriage, he looked at his hand. 

“Dame,” he said, “so that is how great folks shake hands, 
is it?” 

“ How?” asked his daughter, trying to smile. 

“ With two fingers, to be sure. You must learn that trick, my 
girl.” 











